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No one can doubt that we live in an age destined 
to form one of those memorable and remarkable 
epochs which the historian recognizes as monu- 
ments in the wilderness of time, to direct and 
methodize his researches into the destinies of 
the human race. We ourselves, however, in- 
volved in the stir and confusion of the moment 
—overwhelmed with the hurry of events—and 
confounded by their magnitude and magnifi- 
cence, see comparatively little of what is passing 
around us. No sooner has one convulsion of 
the moral world subsided, and we begin to gather 
upon our table the floating documents of the 
hour, which may enable us to construct theories 
and histories, than a new shock is announced, 
more surprising and more terrible than the 
former. A third, and a fourth follow, with 
breathless rapidity, and at length we throw down 
our pen in amazement, to stare with soul and 
eyes at the lengthened pageant, as we see it re- 
flected, inversed, distorted, magnified, or dimi- 
nished,—in the myriorama of the newspapers. 

Let us endeavour to fix, if but for a moment, 
on one point of the mighty picture. Many, we 
know, will thank us, at this period, for the 
glimpse, brief as it must be, which we offer of 
the historical destinies of Poland, and of the 
national character, and moral and physical re- 
sources, of the Poles. 

The history of continental Europe presents 
us with a series of epochs sufficiently well 
marked to carry on the mind easily through its 
progress; and a glance will show that in all of 
these the situation of Poland has been singularly 
dissimilar from that of the other countries of the 
same quarter of the globe. We can trace the 
inhabitants of most of the modern nations to the 
— when the Roman Empire fell into pieces 

efore the hordes of barbarians who swept over 
it from the north, each plunging upon its pre- 
decessor, like the successive waves of some 
stormy flood. The Vandals rushed as far even 
as the ruins of Carthage; the Visigoths and 
Suevi spread themselves over Spain; the Angles 
and Saxons seized upon England; and the 
Franks rolled resistlessly beyond the banks of 
the Loire. It seemed as if, all on a sudden, the 
ice of ages had been thawed, and the living 
waters of the pole burst howling upon the plains 
of the south. But not easily, or speedily, did 
the conquerors settle themselves in the coun- 
tries they had subdued. Attila and his Huns 
were troublesome visitors on the banks of the 
Seine, the Hungarians were shut up in the circle 
of their conquests by the Germans; and the 
Saxons, under Wilikind, were almost exter- 
minated by Charlemagne: while it is perhaps 
owing to the Hungarians, Venetians, and Poles, 
that Tchengiskan did not enslave all Europe. 

The ancestors of the Poles, in the midst of 
these incidental changes and commotions, which 
resembled so mapy political earthquakes, re- 





mained unchanged, and for a long time unmoved 
from their place. The Slavonians inhabited 
the vast steppes of Sarmatia, and their territory 
embraced an extent of ground more than equal 
to that even of the Celts. The frontiers 
in the south were formed by the Euxine, 
and the Adriatic seas, and by the Hemus and 
the Rhetian Alps; while in the north their 
settlements met those of the Fins and Scandi- 
navians. Their situation, however, was exposed 
to unavoidable danger. Without wealth, there- 
fore, to tempt the cupidity of invaders, their 
country yet lay in the line of march; its frontiers 
step by step, were obliterated, on one side by 
the northern, and on the other by the eastern 
barbarians, on their way to the capital; and at 
length the Sarmatians were finally shut up in a 
territory bordered by the Hungarians and the 
Franks. It is to this peculiarity in their geo- 
graphical situation that we are to trace the cha- 
racter and destinies of the people. They were 
inclosed, as it were, in a besieged fortress ; when 
all their neighbours were occupied with con- 
quest, they only thought of defence ; they neither 
subdued nor were subdued; they mingled their 
blood with no race, either of slaves or enslavers ; 
and, surrounded by a chaos of the jarring ele- 
ments which were, one day, to resolve into what 
is called national character, they alone preserved 
unchanged, the habits, and manners, and insti- 
tutions of their ancestors. ‘This, however, was 
not the fate of the eastern part of Slavonia, 
which, at an early period, was completely satu- 
rated with the Finnish and Mongolian tribes, and, 
bending under the yoke of some Scandinavian 


adventurers, became at length the nucleus of 


the Russian empire. 

It would seem extraordinary that a territory 
of the extent of Poland, or the Field of Lakes, 
thinly peopled, and poor, should have remained 
so long a united country in circumstances so un- 
favourable for national independence; but the 
necessities of their situation compelled the Poles 
to join for mutual protection, and thus, notwith- 
standing all the feuds and jealousies which raged, 
as of natural consequence, among their barba- 
rous chiefs, they continued to meet in a Diet, 
where sometimes the strongest argument was 
the sword, and those who could not be convinced 
were massacred. 

The fierce and haughty disposition fostered 
by these perpetual struggles, although tamed for 
a moment by tyranny, looked with equal jea- 
lousy above and below. Every man whoassisted 
at the diet was noble; and he was as careful 
to preserve the privileges of his class from the 
contamination of the peasantry as from the in- 
terference of the king. The feudal system, 
which, in other nations, was only astep in the pro- 
gress of civilization, seemed to be the natural 
order of things in Poland—the point from which 
political society set out, and to which it was 
necessary to return. Poverty, nay beggary 
itself, was no disgrace to a noble; but he who 
had ever soiled his hands with traffic was for 
ever degraded. Thus, wealth, which in other 
countries led to the emancipation of the bour- 
geois, and the ultimate blending of ranks, was 
in Poland not even a distinction. The same 
cause operated in saving them from absolute 


monarchy, which has usually risen upon the 





ruins of the feudal system, for it was by a union 
with the wealthy bourgeois that kings were able 
alternately to crush the hydra of feudality. 
The ‘Poles, therefore, in spite of the show of 
an elective monarchy, which they afterwards 
affected, presented for a great period of their 
history the extraordinary spectacle of a nation 
of nobles. 

This nobility is supposed to have amounted 
to a million of individuals, capable of sending 
into the field upon occasion an army of 170,000 
cavalry. It would be impossible in a space like 
this to give any intelligible account of the gra- 
dual rise into political existence of the burghers 
and farmers; but it may be remarked that the 
great body of those who in other countries are 
termed the people—viz. the bocrs or peasants, 
are to this day, in many parts of Poland, trans- 
ferred with the lease of an estate, like cattle or 
other property. 

But not even in the grand epoch of feudality, 
had Poland any resemblance to the rest of 
Europe ; for it so happened that in that very 
iron age, when everywhere else the domination 
of the nobles was supreme, the absolute monar- 
chy already alluded to was established there. 

The time at last came when this unfortunate 
country, torn in pieces by internal dissensions, 
and deprived, by an absurd policy inherited 
from ancestral barbarism, of the services of half 
its citizens, was destined to be blotted out from 
the map of independent nations. 

On bloodiest pretence in the book of time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a pitying friend, a generous foe, 

Strength in her arms, or mercy in her woe ; 

Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear; 
Closed her bright eyes, and curbed her high career. 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell! 


There was, however, no freedom in Poland to 
shriek about the matter; and her fall awoke 
the sympathy only of poets and novelists. The 
final partition was consummated in the year 
1795, although the first took place in 1772. The 
nominal restoration of the kingdom, under the 
dominion of Russia, took place in 1829. 

The war waged by Britain against her Ame- 
rican colonies, and terminated in 1783, exercised 
a re-action upon Europe, which eventually set 
all the latent elements of revolution at work. 
At this moment we are only in the midst of it; 
and in Poland more especially, the almost in- 
sensible throes of the convulsion may be said to 
have been going on since the very beginning of 
that war of general liberty. 

The actual kingdom—if we should not rather 
say, the date kingdom—of Poland, does not form 
quite the whole of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
—the rest of the spo*’ lying in the hands of 
Austria and Prussia. It comprehends a surface 
of 6340 square leaques, of which the population 
amounts to about 3,700,000. The revenues 
amourt to nearly 1,200,000/. sterling; and its 
army consists of 30,000 infantry, and 20,000 
cavalry. 

In 1783 a commission of national education 
was established by the republic ; and since then, 
very considerable advances have been made by 
the Poles in knowledge. In fact, as far as the 
upper classes of society are concerned, there. is 
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not a better educated people in Europe. With 
regard to the actual condition of the lower orders, 
however, we have little accurate information ; 
and it is the lower orders only who make revo- 
lutions. In the meantime, we invite our readers 
to the perusal of the two very excellent works 
pe at the head of this article ; and in the 
ast number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
also, they will find a paper very much worth 
reading, relating chiefly to the restoration of the 
kingdom of Poland. 


The Vizier’s Son; or, the Adventures of a Mogul. 
London, 1831. Saunders & Otley. 


Our novelists and romancers are the most 
enterprising of men. Seas and mountains 
are crossed in the twinkling of a goosequill; 
and, undeterred by savage beasts or still more 
savage men, they quietly establish themselves 
in the court of some ruthless tyrant, spend a 
few pleasant years on the verge of a volcano, 
or make love, with a comfortable oblivion of 
the Medicean Venus, to some frowsy black- 
toothed Donzella in the palaces of Twawk- 
geefoo. Sober men like ourselves are startled 
when they find themselves interested in the 
loves and adventures of heroes from Caffre- 
land or Australia,—the wild tribes of the 
desert are hidden from our eyes no more; 
we know all the secrets of their families— 
their lawless incursions are chronicled with 
the precision of an act of parliament, the 
casts of the Hindoos are brought as palpably 
before us as those of Mr. Deville, and 
in fact there is no part of the habitable or 
unhabitable globe which is not painted, and 
described to us with the minuteness of an 
eye-witness, Of late years, the novelists 
seem in a particular manner to have directed 
their attention to the nations of the east. 
Hindostan, which formerly used to rise upon 
the imagination, dark, dim, and undefined, 
now spreads itself before us a glorious land 
of enterprise and ambition—its Shahs and 
Khans are rendered familiar to us as our 
next-door neighbours; and its narratives of 
heroic daring, its tales of illimitable cruelty, 
and wild legends of horror and superstition, 
present to us an interesting picture of the 
manners and characteristics of those, 
Souls made of fire and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue. 

The novelist has peculiar advantages in 
the composition of an eastern story. He 
requires not to confine himself so strictly 
within the limits of ordinary probability, as 
if the scene were laid in a more civilized 
and better regulated land. In variety of 
changes, in the sudden alternations from 
grandeur to obscurity, the page of the histo- 
rian is as thrilling as that of the romancer. 
Nothing that fiction can invent can possibly 
exceed the marvellous and incredible inci- 
dents furnished by reality. If the Field- 
Marshal of to-day were described as being a 
barber or haberdasher to-morrow, rejoicing 
in the neat town of Amsterdam in the appel- 
lation of Van Bumm,—our sympathies would 
be considerably shocked, and no power of 
the novelist could throw a romantic interest 
around the scissars or the ell-wand of the 
unfortunate Dutchman. But this sad change 
of fortune, if related of Suliman Beg, or Ma- 
hommed Khan, would be perfectly in keeping. 
We should still retain all our respect for his 
courage or his generosity, and expect in a 
very short time to see him reinstated in his 


dignities, and again conducting armies to 
victory and fame, as proudly as if he had 
never taken a customer by the nose, or hag- 
gled over a penny-worth of tape. This is 
certainly one of the advantages of laying the 
scene of an adventure in the east. Another 
is, that the mind is predisposed to be pleased, 
which every one must allow has a consider- 
able effect in influencing the judgment. The 
Arabian Nights have been of course the 
(k)night companions ofevery conversible man 
and woman in the king’s dominions; and 
the heart warms at the very sound of names 
and places endeared to us by the awe and 
wonder with which we listened to them in 
our youth. We would sooner give up our 
critical functions altogether, than utter one 
unkind word against a tale in which mosques, 
muftis, caliphs, and seraglios are introduced. 
Alraschid would be a talisman to a very 
middling volume, to ward it from the influ- 
ence of our evil eye—Bagdat would save an 
indifferent essay from condemnation—and 
Mesrour or Zobeide might have saved even 
the Juvenile Library from our contempt. To 
people of our way of thinking, “The Vizier’s 
Son” will come well recommended, if by 
nothing but its name. Yet, in other respects, 
it will well repay perusal. The author seems 
thoroughly acquainted with the customs of 
the land which he describes, and the scenes 
accordingly which he brings before us are 
rendered doubly valuable by the information 
which they afford, as well as the amusement. 
He is unfortunate in his style, which, we 

tieve to say, is not very easy or eloquent; 
But he has the merit of arresting the atten- 
tion by the excellence of his plot. In this 
he is very successful; the interest is well sus- 
tained, and the novel altogether gives indi- 
cations of great imagination and very consi- 
derable talent. We shall lay a few extracts 
before our readers, in illustration of otir re- 
marks. 


Sadik, the hero of the book, is the son of 
Sadullah the Vizier of Shah Jehan—and the 
intrigues of the four princes, his sons, to de- 
throne that monarch, form the principal sub- 
ject of the first part of the story. Sadik 
has been appointed captain of the royal guard, 
and, having apartments in a wing of the 
palace, he sees one day in his mirror the re- 
flection of a beautiful face from the opposite 
wing. The lattice at which the face appears, 
is in the anderoon, or inner seraglio, of 
Sadik’s enemy, Burkandaz Khan, who has 
married one of the princesses. He suspects 
immediately that the fair apparition must 
be the Khan’s niece; and one day, after at- 
tending the court, he hears of his lovely en- 
slaver. 


“On reaching my habitation, I was met by my 
servant Suliman, wearing, as he usually did 
when anything extraordinary had taken place, 
a countenance fraught with importance, which 
he knew was seldom or ever passed over un- 
noticed. This evening, however, oppressed by 
the recollection of the disclosures made by my 
father, I was slowly and silently ascending the 
stairs to my bed-chamber, without appearing to 
have remarked Suliman’s mysterious visage, 
when that sage personage, still following me, 
compelled me to speak; to desire he would re- 
tire, his attendance being unnecessary, Suli- 
man, however, persisted in decompanying me to 
the door of my room, where, in an under tone, 
his finger on his lips, and looking to the right 





hand and to the left he said, 





“« My lord, one word only—it is of import- 
ance,’ 

“¢ Indeed!’ said I, ‘ enter then, and close the 
door.’ 

“ He quickly obeyed, and making a profound 
salaam, was commencing one of his prosing 
harangues, every word of which tended to en- 
hance his own consequence, when I checked him, 
desiring he would come to the point at once. 

“*'To hear is to obey,’ said he. 

“ Not a whit more obedient, but, ori the con+ 
trary, continuing to launch out into the most 
extravagant and fulsome compliments, and 
sighing at his own profound remarks on the 
state of affairs, and uttering prognostications of 
what the end of all would be. Seeing me, how- 
ever, seriously angry, he said— 

“* But come,—to the point, my lord. You 
might, had not your destiny willed it otherwise, 
have now been in the company of the most 
beauteous female that ever smiled through a 
blind.’ 

“* What!’ cried I, ‘ explain instantly ; let me 
go this moment.’ 

“* No, no-—pardon me, my lord—you cannot 
go this night.’ 

“¢ Not go!—why ?’ 

“*Why, because I, being consulted in your 
absence, said it was impossible; so they gave 
it up.’ 

“*Dolt, fool, idiot,’ cried I, ‘how dare you 
presume to answer for me, or to guess even at 
the nature of my affairs! who was it you con- 
versed with? Tell me instantly.’ 

“* A thousand pardons, my lord, but you see 
it was nearly dark when she—’ 

“* She! who?’ 

“That is what I was going to say, my lord; 
it was nearly dark, indeed quite dark, when I 
wandered into the court-yard to pluck a sprig of 
the sweet-smelling mogree, by the fountain’s 
side, when I heard a door creak upon its hinges, 
and presently, an old woman— 

“*Psha,’ said I, peevishly. 

“« Pray, my lord,’ said Suliman, ‘have pa- 
tience, and despise not old women, without 
whose aid few would be able to get a peep at the 
young ones.’ 

“© Go on, sirrah, I am in no humour to hear 
your impertinent remarks,’ I exclaimed, really 
and seriously angry with the fellow. Suliman 
looked rather foolish, but stroking his beard, 
and assuming once more an air of mysterious 
importance, drew himself up, and thus con- 
tinued :— 

“© The old woman approached me, and lower- 
ing a small copper vessel into the water, was 
going away, as I thought, without speaking a 
word to me; so I said Arry Mahjee, won’t you 
address a syllable to a fellow servant?’ ‘ Allah 
ruheem,’ said she, ‘whose voice is that? surely 
does Suliman Shekoo stand before me?’ ‘ Ah!’ 
cried I, ‘and if my eyes and ears do not deceive 
me, I am conversing with my old friend and 
neighbour, Zeina.’ ‘It is so, in good truth, 
worthy Suliman, and we are well met, for I am 
commissioned to see your master: go, therefore, 
and bid him come down to the fountain; much 
good fortune awaits him.’ ‘Wah!’ cried I, ‘think 
you my master has nothing to do but to wallow 
and smoke all day and night, thatyou reckon on 
his being ready at your beck? Istuffer Allah, he 
is crazed with public affairs; nothing can go on 
without him; bless you, good Zeina, his house 
is crammed with omrahs and officers of state 
from morning until night.’ 

“* How dared you say so,’ said I, ‘ when you 
know I see no one; and scrupulously avoid 
meeting any of the nobles in private.’ 

“Why, my lord, pardon me, but the thing 
was so natural; so likely; that, although I knew 
it was not the case, yet—’ 

“*Yet,’ said I, ‘ you hesitated not to utter an 
useless falsehood, Now bear in mind, that a 
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repetition of such conduct I shall not pass over; | in her lap reposed a large Persian cat, whose 


proceed, sirrah, and be quick.’ Suliman, rather 
crest-fallen by my serious manner, proceeded to 
state that the old woman had told him, if I 
wished to see and converse with the lady with 
the jet black eyes, I must follow her that mo- 
ment; but, understanding I was from home, she 
appointed the following evening for this wished 
for introduction.” 


The introduction itself is thus described :— 

“ T waited not many minutes ere the old wo- 
man returned, signing me to enter an apartment, 
at the upper end of which sat a female, her face 
covered with a thick veil, and her arms laden 
with costly jewels. The old woman retiring, I 
advanced towards the lady, blessing my fortu- 
nate star which had safely brought me into the 
presence of the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 

“* Ah,’ said she, ‘Sadik, how know you this; 
methought my veil had been thick enough to 
conceal my features ?’ 

“<«Tyue,’ said I; ‘ but the brilliancy of those 
eyes have once shone upon me, and—’ 

“* Indeed!’ replied the lady, ‘when, and 
where ?’ 

“¢ Why need you ask those questions ?’ 

“¢ Because,’ replied she, ‘I think you are 
mistaken ;’ and as she spoke, slowly raised her 
veil, disclosing, not the countenance I had come 
prepared to behold, but the awe-inspiring fea- 
tures of the Princess Begum Sahib. She smiled 
at my mistake, desiring me not to be under any 
alarm, for that I might consider her as my 
warmest friend, through whose aid, were I pru- 
dent, the objeet of my love might be induced to 
appear before me. This speech opened my eyes 
to the manceuvres of the Begum, whose disposi- 
tion, I well knew, seldom prompted her to acts 
of disinterested kindness; and I replied by pro- 
fessing myself her obedient servant in anything 
which mi'itated not against the allegiance I 
owed my sovereign. I fancied a frown passed 
over her brow, but it was of short duration, and 
succeeded by so sweet a smile, that I was more 
than half inclined to accuse myself of entertain- 
ing unjust suspicions. 

“*Hear me,’ said the Begum; ‘the king’s 
wish must also be mirie—what he commands all 
must submit to perform. You imagine I cannot 
do a kind act withotit a motive; think for a 
moment, is there aught I could obtain from you, 
not in the power of your master, my royal father, 
to grant? If you do imagine this, you must 
attach a vast importance to your office.’ 

“ ¢ Noble princess,’ replied I, ‘ willingly would 
I avoid all intrigue, and devote myself to the 
service of him to whom I owe everything; but 
the most zealous, the must upright, are not 
always free from temptations, which—’ 

‘**¢ Oh,’ interrupted the Begum, ‘if the sight 
of the black-eyed beauty is likely to weaken 
your allegiance to the king, pray retire; I 
thought we were dealing with a more ardent 
lover, who would at least evince an anxiety 
equal to that we have witnessed on the lady's 
part.’ 

“* What,’ cried I, ‘has she—’ 

“ ¢Oh, I have said too much,’ said the Begum, 
interrupting me, ‘ but allow me to summon your 
conductress. God forbid I should in any way 
tempt you to forget your duty to the king.’ 

“ ¢ Princess,’ replied J, earnestly, ‘ you mis- 
understand me, I would risk a thousand lives 
to see her whose image is engraven on my heart.’ 

“© Well,’ she replied, ‘ your delicate scruples 
have wasted much of the precious time; but 
follow me.’ I obeyed, and was conducted by the 
Begum through a private door into a long pas- 
sage; halting at an open door, I beheld the 
most lovely female the eye of man ever rested 
on; it was her whose eyes my miftor had re- 


flected, She was reclining on her cushion, whilst 








sleeping eyes she watched with the earnestness 
I . 7 . 
of a mother over the slumbers of her infant. 
“* Rest here awhile,’ said the Princess, enter- 


ing the apartment and addressing the fascinating | 


Gulab (so was the niece of Burkandaz named). 
Their conversation was carried on in such low 
whispers, that I could not hear a syllable of what 
passed between them, but Begum, reappearing, 
signed me to follow her; how joyfully I obeyed 
I need scarcely say: the lovely Gulab had drawn 
a veil over her face, but still retained her seat, 
whilst the object of her solicitude purred in 
blessed unconsciousness of its unrivalled happi- 
ness. The Begum advancing said, ‘Gulab, I 
have brought our neighbour Sadik, of whose ac- 
quaintance all must be proud :’ she then retired, 
whilst the confusion of the maiden became 
evident from her increased anxiety to conceal 
her features. ‘ Beauteous Gulab,’ said I, ‘ such 
happiness as this never did I dream of, and al- 
though those eyes now shrouded from mortal 
gaze have caused me many an anxious moment, 
yet haye I never dared to expect to be so near 
their all-powerful influence.—If, however, my 
presence is distressing, let me acknowledge my 
presumption and solicit your forgiveness.’ Gulab 
was mute for some time, as if undetermined how 
to reply, at length in alow tone she said—‘ I was 
ignorant who occupied the wing of the Court 
opposite, when 1 so improperly stood at the 
lattice, and I am now glad of the opportunity to 
express my regret, that my thoughtless conduct 
should have drawn down upon you the dis- 
pleasure of the King.’ 

* ¢ Ah, Gulab,’ said I, ‘had all the Monarchs 
in the world expected me, those eyes would have 
chained me to the spot and caused me to forget 
the graver duties of the Court.’ 

**¢ But,’ said she, in a voice of real concern, 
‘is the King reconciled to you?’ 

“* Oh yes,’ I replied, ‘ and has heaped upon 
me further distinguished honours,’ 

“ «Allah be praised!’ said the interesting 
Gulab. 

“* What!’ said I, ‘do you then take an in- 
terest in my welfare ?’ 

“*Truly,’ replied she, ‘ought I not, when I 
was the unfortunate cause of—’ 

“*Say wot unfortunate, for I consider that 
day as the most fortunate in my life.’ 

“«* Know you not,’ inquired Gulab, ‘ the risk 
you now run in venturing into these apartments?’ 

*** What would I not undertake, what danger 
not encounter, to behold once more those eyes, 
whose brilliancy—’ 

“ ‘Stay,’ she cried, ‘ you are now ignorant of 
what you are saying—away, I beseech you; time 
creeps on,—farewell.’ 

“*Nay,’ cried J, ‘how can I say farewell, 
without the hope at least of again being suffered 
to approach you,—tell me then, to-morrow night 
may | not hope—’ 

“*T can give no hope,’ replied Gulab, ‘ the 
Begum rules here despotic.’ 

“* Enough,’ cried I, ‘then to-morrow night 
expect me, for the Begum is my friend—fare- 
well, and may angels guard you, fairest flower,’ 
I added as I arose to depart. 

“The Begum met me at the door and con- 
ducted me to her apartment, where on my knees 
I thanked her for her introduction to the lovely 
Gulab, beseeching her to grant me an interview 
on the night following. The Begum shook her 
head, saying, that must depend on circumstances, 





but be silent and watch the fountain, and if you 
see the old woman, descend and follow her.’ 
Then she clapped her hands and my former 
conductress quickly appearing led me safely to | 
the Court yard, from whence I soon regained | 
my own apartments.” p. 55—9, 





The Talba, or, Moor of Portugal ; a romance. By 
Mrs. Bray, author of “The White Hoods,” &c. 
3 vols. London, 1830. Longman & Co. 


Tue subject of the present romance was 
suggested to the authoress, (formerly Mrs. 
Stoddart, and well known as a practised 
and popular writer,) as she tells us, by 
St. Evri’s picture, exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1829, of that extraordinary spec- 
tacle, the crowning of a corpse as Queen of 
Portugal in the church of Alcobaca, when 
Don Pedro, the sovereign of the time, stood 
by in the midst of courtly pomp, directing 
the ceremony, as if the ghastly remains of 
mortality, whose withered hand the courtiers 
kissed, had been @ living queen. To enter 
further into the history of this remarkable 
transaction, would be to lessen the interest 
to the reader who designs to peruse this work, 
which is really a clever historical romance 
of the modern school, and deserves no small 
share of that commendation, for which there 
are now so many competitors. 

The period chosen is that of Alfonso of 
Portugal and Peter of Castile, surnamed the 
Cruel, even in his own time; but the latter 
does not appear upon the scene, which is 
chiefly occupied by events connected with 
insurrections of the Moors and others under 
Don Sanchez, king Alfonso’s bastard bro- 
ther; in which the Talba, an energetic mix- 
ture of astrologer, sage, and warrior, plays a 
conspicuous part. The public and domestic 
characteristics of the times—lawlessness, su- 
perstition, oppression, dark intrigue, and 
chivalry, certainly afford all the materials 
usually resorted to by the romance-writer, and 
expected by the gentle idler of circulating- 
library literature. The Moors, too, warm 
in blood as theit own sunny skies, and 
vengeful as- an oppressed -and contemned | 
people—yet proud and stern as the stately 
ruins and wild fastnesses into which they had 
been driven; faithful and even gentle withal, 
though sons of the wild Ishmael of the de- 
sert—and exhibiting that mixture of the 
grateful and deeply resentful, of the kind and 
the cruel, in a country where their persons 
were taxed, and their religion held in abémi- 
nation, which still showed them, notwith- 
standing the dark hue of their skins, to belong 
to the great family of human nature: all 
present a combination well suited to the 
purposes of romance. Of these, the autho- 
ress has availed herself with much dramatic 
skill, and generally with a vigour both of 
painting and of an which, had she 
withheld her name, could scarcely be believed 
to have come from a female writer. She 
is not, indeed, very acturate iu her his- 
torical facts, nor are we rigidly particular 
on this point; although there are offences 
against chronology where there was no jus- 
tifiable occasion. Nor, though ‘her. charac- 
ters are drawn with some boldness and 
vigour, have they the boldness and vigour of 
the age; they are rather outward resem- 
blances—they are rather men of all times 
than of a particular age, and are quite as’ 
like the Portuguese of the 16th, as of the 
14th century;—and her descriptions are often 
more applicable to present than past times : 
we could not but smile at the thousand’ 
ships of all nations that rode proudly in the 
bay of Lisbon in 1350. Her descriptions, too; 
are sometimes too long and elaborate, par- 
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of her dialogue and the extravagance of ro- 
mance, she sometimes loses nature altogether, 
yet feebleness and slip-slop, the usual faults 
of female writers, Mrs. Bray is seldom 
guilty of. 

We do not much like a scene with Alfonso 
and his council, and one or two between Don 
Diego and Gonsalez, the two villains of the 
romance, where the vigour of the writing 
turns almost into a coarseness. ‘There are, 
however, some very able scenes—particularly 
one between the ‘l'alba and the King, in the 
last volume—that between Ines De Castro 
and her father, with several others, where the 
grandeur of romance turns almost into poetry, 
and where pathos itself assumes a form that 
is noble. As a specimen, our limits will 
only allow us to give an extract from the last 
volume, where nature is giving her impres- 
sive indications of a convulsion, and two 
villains are preparing for a deed of horror. 

“ The day had been unusually calm and sultry, 
and towards evening the gloominess which 
had obscured the sun ever since its rising be- 
came yet more apparent, and a few clouds, black 
as midnight, were edged with what far more re- 
sembled the colour of blood than that beautiful 
crimson glow which is generally seen as an 
accompaniment to the sunset of a warm climate. 
Still there was not a breath of air stirring. Every 

lant drooped its head, and the boughs and 
eaves of the tall forest trees stood so fixed and 
still as if they were chained to inaction by the 
wand of an enchanter. Yet, in the midst of this 
total absence of all agitation of the air, might 
be observed a phenomenon of nature that always 
excited alarm in a country that had already 
more than once experienced what it boded ;— 
this was the appearance of the river, usually so 
calm and tranquil, now seemed disturbed as if 
the highest winds agitated its waves. It was 
covered with bubbles, and heaved and swelled 
above its banks. 

“ Amongst the broken crags of the mountain 
sides, there was also seen to play light flames of 
fire, not unlike the kindling of charcoal; yet 
when any one was hardy enough to approach 
the spot whence they issued, nothing in the 
shape of combustion could be found; the rocks 





were, as they had ever stood, presenting their 
dark fronts to the successive storms and sun- 
shine of ages. Gradually the very few clouds 
that could be seen rolled heavily onward, 
collected themselves together, and then re- 
mained stationary, suspended in part above 
the mountains, but entirely overshadowing the 
deep valley that separated them. These clouds 
were dense and black ; but the whole expanse 
of air changed to a dull and reddish hue, like a 
slow but glowing furnace. The atmosphere, 
already thick and oppressive, was now strongly 
impregnated with a sickening and sulphureous 
smell, that affected many persons with giddiness, 
and others with that stupor which sinks them 
into a deep but feverish sleep, when the mind, 
affected by physical causes, becomes restless 
and perturbed, alive but to visions of horror. 
The valley was in deep shadow beneath the 
clouds which hung heavily above it; but the 
lofty summit and towers of Santa Clara, reflect- 
ing the colour of the sky, were seen fiery and 
red, like a stately palace of Pandemonium. 

“The awful silence that reigned was alone 
broken by the lowing of cattle, and the screams 
of the birds that made their nests in the rocks, 
as, driven by some strong instinct from their 
covert, they rose on restless wings and wheeled 
among the clouds, as if they sought refuge from 
some convulsion that threatened to disturb the 
great laws of nature. 

“ Whilst all without showed these fearful por- 
tents towards the approach of night, it was 


within a chamber of the convent that Diego and 
Gonsalez, closeted in long and stern debate to- 
gether, were suddenly startled by the opening 
of adoor. ‘ Who comes there?’ said the latter, 
as he rose up with haste. 

“<Ttis I,’ said a voice softly; and the sharp, 
thin, pale, and haggard features of the ruffian 
Arias Coello, were seen to look in at the door, 
as a lamp he carried in his hand added to their 
sinister expression the powerful markings of 
strong light and shadow, ‘T thought you would 
need the lamp,’ continued the taxman, ‘for it 
is nearly dark; and this is not a night when a 
man would desire darkness. Do I come too 
soon ?” 

“ €No, no, replied Gonsalez: ‘you are wel- 
come, whenever it may be—for the rest we wait 
but ——’ 

“ « Did ye hear, sirs,’ said Arias, interrupting 
him eagerly, ‘did ye hear that awful stroke, but 
half an hour since? How the bell sounded! 
It struck but once, yet it had a tongue as if it 
told us all what to expect and how to prepare 
for it.’ 

“What mean you?’ inquired Diego: ‘we 
heard no bell.’ 

‘““* You must have been in earnest debate, 
then,’ replied Coello. ‘The bell of the chapel 
struck once, loud, deep, and full; yet no earthly 
hand touched the cord to give it tongue. The 
whole convent is alarmed; and as I came hither, 
they were assembling to prayer in the chapel, 
much moved by such a supernatural summons 
from the mouth of the old tower.’ 

“<«It is a thing might move firmer nerves 
than those found beneath cowl and hood,’ said 
Gonsalez; ‘ for know you not, Arias Coello, that 
wise men and learned clerks tell us, that there 
is a property of nature, or of the air, I know not 
what they call it, that will oft make metals 
speak, and bells sound, without a hand to touch 
them, before an earthquake? The old world 
will shake to-night, or yonder blood-red sky 
tells not truth, and the howling dogs and 
screaming eagles belie their prescience in phi- 
losophy.’ 

“* Mother of heaven guard us!’ said the pious 
Arias: ‘I had forgot. Yes, J have heard the 
wonder you now tell of respecting metals, and 
especially bells hung in high towers.’ As he 
spoke, Arias looked terrified; for at the date of 
our tale it was believed, true as Holy Writ, that 
a coming earthquake, however powerful or slight 
would be the shock, constantly announced its 
visitation by tolling the bells with an invisible 
hand; and, before that fearful one which shook 
a great part of Portugal during the fourteenth 
century, the monks have recorded that not a 
bell was mute. 

“*Let us all to prayer,’ said Coello, as he 
now advanced into the centre of the chamber, 
for hitherto he had stood talking near the door. 
‘ Alack, Don Diego, how you lookf and you, 
Gonsalez, have a brow that shows of recent dis- 
turbance of the inward san.’ 

“ These observations of Arias Coello were not 
unfounded ; for some purpose of deep import 
had formed a subject of fearful debate between 
those friends in guilty and secret counsel. Yet 
there was a striking contrast in the expression 
of countenance, as well as in the demeanor of 
either. Gonsalez, a large and powerful man, 
strode slowly up and down the chamber with a 
noiseless step, that had in its silence and its 
stalk something terrific, so little did the giant 
form and weight thus seen gliding along accord 
with the quiet of its demeanour. His eye, large 
and piercing, was, in the white that surrounded 
the pupil, shot with blood, and looked not un- 
like those irregular lines in a map which mark 
the course of rivers. His nostrils expanded as 
he drew deeply his breath, and his mouth (a 
feature in the human face that ever indicates 


close set compression of the lips, together with 
hard muscular lines down the sides of the cheek, 
that spoke the ruthless villian. 

“Diego had nothing calm in his manner. 
His step was quick and uncertain. At one mo- 
ment he was seated, and the next pacing to the 
window, or standing, abstractedly, playing his 
fingers with the clasp that fastened his cloak ; 
whilst his upreared hair, which strayed in dis- 
order about his head, left bare a bizw reeking 
with moisture, as much from the agitation of 
his mind, as from the effects of the sultry and 
oppressive air he breathed. There was, too, a 
more than ordinary expression of wildness and 
irresolution in his wan and faded looks. Some 
internal conflict, known but to the Searcher of 
all hearts, shook his very soul with its terrors. 
It might be the last combat held between a 
wicked spirit and that bold but sinking adver- 
sary—Conscience. Or it might be the war of a 
struggling passion that will sometimes imitate 
the power of a better feeling than its own. 
Whatever it was, there were moments when its 
efforts were apparent, and then would come a 
change of a less perturbed nature, yet engross- 
ing; for Diego would then stand with folded 
arms, his eyes fixed on vacancy, seeing no world 
but that raised by his own imagination; for he 
seemed so abstracted as to be totally insensible 
to external things. 

“ At length Gonsalez broke the silence which, 
for a few minutes, had succeeded Coello’s pro- 
posal of prayers; a proposal probably not even 
heard by those to whom it was addressed, as it 
was unanswered. ‘ Where is the king?’ he en- 
quired of the taxman. 

“*In the chamber of audience, and alone,’ 
was the reply. 

“Good,’ said Gonsalez:—he paused; then 
continued, ‘ And where is the Moorish maiden, 
Ximena?’ 

““* Forbidden by order of the king to leave 
the apartment which she inhabits, over the 
gateway,’ replied Arias. 

“A necessary precaution,’ answered Gon- 
salez; ‘and, lastly, where is the lady?—or the 
criminal, for that must now be her name.’ 

“ Diego rose and recommenced his unsteady 
walk, as this question was put to Coello. 

“In her chamber with her children,’ said 
the taxman. 

“‘*With her children!’ cried Diego, in a 
tone that expressed horror.” i. 240—49, 


Though this romance, like most of its 
competitors, is written too much after the 
common receipt for such performances, given 
by the great known of the north, and is 
therefore highly melo-dramatic, and made up 
very much of the usual materials, treated in 
the usual way, and as such, is, to a great 
degree, a repetition of the old matters with 
which we have been Jong entertained ; yet 
does it deserve no slight praise ;—and we 
cannot help envying the enjoyment of those 
young ladies and gentlemen to whom such 
performances are yet new, and which, at 
stolen hours perhaps, and far into the night, 
come upon their fresh feelings almost for the 
first time. 





The Progress of Society. By the late Robert 
Hamilton, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of 
“An Enquiry concerning the National Debt.” 
London, 1830. Murray. 


Tuts volume, by the subverter of the theory of 
the Sinking Fund, contains some of his opinions 
on matters that extend beyond the range of the 
mere financier, and furnish materials for the 
political economist. We are not sure that Dr. 
Hamilton has added much to the stock of know- 
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sensible man; but since the period when his 
intellectual habits were formed, new opinions, 
new modes of thinking in political science, have 
been generated, without the aid of which it 
is difficult for any inquirer in that track, to 
guard his powers from misapplication. It is 
always desirable that a writer, before he attempts 
to extend the boundaries of any department of 
knowledge, should be familiar not merely with 
the conclusions of previous and contemporary 
inquirers, but also with the processes of thought, 
by virtue of which these conclusions were educed. 
Every improvement in the art of intellectual 
analysis, is equivalent to an increase of intel- 
Jectual power to the person who learns to em- 
ploy it; and every age improves upon the ma- 
chinery of that sort, which preceding ages have 
employed. When a science has been cultivated 
for aconsiderable period, it is in vain that any 
man neglects the meditations of others, and 
trusts to the influence of his own unaided 
powers, however remarkable these may be. 
There is sure to be, in such a case, either a 
waste of invention—should he stumble on the 
same track of thought—or a greatly-increased 
chance of error, should his mode of inquiry be 
exclusively his ovn. No man, besides, com- 
promises his title to be considered an original 
thinker, by familiarizing himself with the thoughts 
of others, for every subject to which we can turn 
our attention, is, in truth, inexhaustible in the 
conclusions which it affords, and the applications 
of which it is susceptible. 

The volume before us contains much that 
must have cost its author a considerable expen- 
diture of thought—yet nothing for which the 
world is bound to thank him, as being absolutely 
new. Dr. Hamilton, in fact, would appear to 
have been but imperfectly acquainted with the 
political economy of later times ; and the errors 
into which he falls are neither few, nor very in- 
considerable. 


There is prefixed a short biographical me- 
moir, which is not devoid of interest. Dr. Ha- 
milton’s grandfather was Principal of Edinburgh 
College ; his father was a bookseller. He was 
born in 1743—made a figure in all his classes 
—and, on entering the world, soon rose to emi- 
nence. 

“ It may not be uninteresting to notice, that 
he became personally acquainted with Lord 
Kaimes in rather a singular manner, but highly 
creditable to both. He wrote an anonymous 
criticism, in one of the magazines of the day, on 
one of the works of thatcelebrated author. This 
criticism attracted Lord Kaimes’s attention so 
much, that he inserted a notice in the same pe- 
riodical, requesting that if the author of the 
criticism in question was already known to him, 
he might have the pleasure of knowing him 
better; and if he was a stranger, begging that 
he might have the honour of becoming acquainted 
with him. It was with much difficulty that Dr. 
Hamilton was persuaded to reveal himself to 
Lord Kaimes; and when he did so, his Lordship 
could scarcely believe that, in this young man, 
he saw before him his able critic. But so much 
was he pleased with the conversation of his new 
acquaintance, that he gave him a general invi- 
tation to his house as often as suited his con- 
venience. Availing himself of this invitation, it 
proved the means of introducing Dr. Hamilton 
to many of the first literary characters of the 
time.” p. vii-viii. 

In 1779 he was appointed Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, He afterwards accepted the Mathema- 
tical chair, and died in 1829, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. 





The Military Bijou ; or, the Contents of a Soldier’s 
Knapsack, being the Gleanings of Thirty-three 
Years’ active Service. By John Shipp, Author 
of his Own Memoirs. 2 vols. post 8¥°. Lon- 
don, 1830. Whittaker & Co. 


John Shipp is already favourably known to 
the public. As an apology for coming before 
them,a second time, he makes this honest 
confession in his preface: “ I am like him 
who sits with a craving stomach by the side 
of a brook, watching, with eager eye, the 
nibbling of every little fish, on the hooking 
of which depends his dinner. If he did not 
cast in the bait, he could not expect to catch 
any fish; if I did not attempt to write, I, like 
him, should have no dinner.” It would be 
hard indeed if “ thirty-three years’ active 
service,” and a sharp appetite, met with no 
charitable critic to help the veteran to a 
hearty meal; we honestly wish him success, 
and, therefore, lose not a moment in an- 
nouncing his new work. We have, indeed, 
some scruples how far it may be becoming 
in us to play the critic at all on this occasion, 
and as his Memoirs are well known, and the 
“ Military Bijou” may be considered as an 
appendix of tale and anecdote, such as the 
writer picked up in his many campaigns and 
could not pleasantly weave into his larger 
work, we think it well to let him speak for 
himself. One of the very best things in the 
volumes is a dramatic scene, a little coarse, 
it is true, but admirably graphic, called “ ‘The 
First Day in Squadron,” and we will do our 
best to compress it into extractable space. 

“ Riding-master. Cornet Waddle, permit me, 
Sir, to wish you joy in having, with whole limbs, 
surmounted the dangers of the minor drills. 

“Cornet Waddle. If you do, Sir, its more than 
I do; besides, see, my shins have been literally 
skinned, toe-nails torn off, bones sprained ; but, 
Sir, I do not wish to complain. 

“ Riding-master. Complain, Sir !—there is no 
such section in the whole code of military law. 
* * * Bring out the Parched Pea. 

“ Serjeant Squint. Yes, Sir. 

“ Riding-master. That said horse can bound 
twenty feet like an antelope, walk upon his 
hinder extremities like a dog, kick the moon, 
and tumble with any showman in the kingdom ; 
but that’s not all: for, when he has thrown his 
rider, he will eat him into the bargain. * * * 

“ Serjeant Squint. Sir, here is the horse. 

“ Riding-master. Cornet Waddle, there is an 
eye for you!—there’s a form—symmetry itself! 
Cornet Waddle, come, Sir, mount him: don’t 
go near his heels, or he will lend you a shoe in 
amoment. Take care, Sir, he don’t bite you. 

“ Cornet Waddle. Where the devil, and how 
the devil, am I to mount him, if I am not to go 
near him ? 

“ Riding-master. Serjeant Squint, blindfold 
him, muzzle him, and tie up his off fore leg, 
till Cornet Waddle gets up. That will do—now, 
mount, Sir. 

“* Cornet Waddle. Now, riding-master, don’t 
you think I should be a madman to get upon 
that mad brute?—why, Sir, a man had better 
be lashed to the horns of a wild buffalo than 
have his brains kicked out, or be eat alive. 
Look, Sir, three men cannot hold him! 

“ Riding-master. Yes, Sir, all spirit—no vice, 
Sir; quiet as a lamb, I assure you, Sir; he is 
only anxious to begin his work. 

** Cornet Waddle. That is more than I am. 

* Riding-master. Come, Sir, mount ; I cannot 
keep the squad here all day. 

* Cornet Waddle. Wo! wo!—he won't stand 
still, Sir. 

“ Riding-master. No, Sir; no more can I any 
longer.—Serjeant Squint, give the cornet a 





leg. * * * Well done, Cornet Waddle; let go 
his mane, Sir, or he will have you aver his head, 

“ Cornet Waddle. There is my cap gone. 

“ Riding-master. Never mind, Sir, as long as 
your head is not in it. Heads up—heels out— 
bend the small of your back—steady. Cornet 
Gravely, what horse is that you are on? 

“ Cornet Gravely. Sky Rocket—the horse that 
broke the leg of Corporal Skin. * * * 

“ Riding-master. Pray, Cornet Waddle, dokeep 
that horse steady. Draw swords! Why don’t 
you draw your sword, Cornet Waddle? 

“ Cornet Waddle. Because I have no hand to 
spare: I can hardly keep on this wriggling beast 
with both hands; he is like an eel under me. 
Stand still, you brute !—what you won’t, won’t 
you ?—then take those in your side. 

“ Riding-master. Cornet Waddle, you are 
down. 

Cornet Waddle. No, Sir, I have just got up ; 
and if I again get on that horse, may I never 
get down again. * * * 

“* Riding-master. Cornet Gravely, do pray 
jump off Sky Rocket, and mount this wonderful 
horse, and show them how to ride. No laugh- 
ing, Cornet White; it is highly improper, in- 
decorous, and in direct violation of military 
discipline, to laugh at the misfortunes of a new 
comer. Cornet Gravely, what’s your tongue 
doing in your cheek? Cornet White, what are 
you winking about ?—no elbowing Cornet Skin- 
ner. Gentlemen, if I see any more of this titter- 
ing, I shall be under the disagreeable necessity 
of sending the whole of you to the awkward 
squad. Steady! Well done, Cornet Gravely, 
that is the way to mount. Let him kick, he will 
soon get tired of it. Keep his head up, Cornet; 
that is the way to sit; watch how right up his 
body is! 

“ Cornet Waddle. Yes, Sir; and if I was there 
I should be soon right down. 

“ Riding-master. Cornet Waddle, mount Cor- 
net Gravely’s horse; he is quite quiet, only now 
and then takes a fit of pitching a somerset in 
the air, and occasionally indulging himself on 
his next neighbour, should he be crowded, 
Therefore, keep him well in hand. Well mount- 
ed! Indeed, Sir, ‘Richard is himself again,’ 
Now, gentlemen, we will try a little trot. Body 
square to the front, stirrup-irons lightly touch- 
ing. Trot! Halt! Upon my honour, Cornet 
Waddle, youare incorrigibly bad. If you hand 
back, Sir, you will get your brains knocked out: 
come up in the front rank, and you, Cornet 
Gravely, keep him in his place. Trot !—faster 
—faster! Canter!—faster—faster! Cornet 
Waddle, put your spurs in him, and keep him 
in his place, 

“ Cornet Waddle. 1 cannot find my legs, much 
more my spurs. Oh, dear! I am jammed here 
as fast as a wedge, and I don’t think my horse’s 
legs have touched the ground these two hundred 
yards ! 

“ Riding-master. So much the better; they 
will last the longer—faster! 

“ Cornet Shins. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 

“ Riding-master. Halt !—what is the matter, 
Cornet Shins ?—what have you lost? 

“ Cornet Shins. Only one of my boots and spur. 

“ Riding-master. Where is it? 

“ Cornet Shins. Sticking in Cornet Waddle’s 
leg, I see, * * * 

“‘ Riding-master. No talking in the ranks, 
Cornet Gravely. Are you not well, Cornet 
Waddle? 

“ Cornet Waddle. No, Sir; my inside is going 
up and down like the waves of the sea. 

“ Riding-master. A gallop, Cornet Waddle, is 
a certain and infallible cure for the belly-ache. 

“ Cornet Waddle. Indeed, Sir ;—but I am ill 
besides. 

“ Riding-master. I am sorry to hear it, Sir, 
What is the matter? 

** Cornet Waddle. Why, Sir, in the first place, 
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I find the rowel of Cornet Shin’s spur still in 
my leg; two buttons of my breeches sticking 
in my knees; my legs squeezed as flat as pan- 
cakes; my mouth full of sand, my eyes full of | 
gravel; one heel of my boot gone, spur and all ; 
lost my cap and sword, reins broken, and one 
stirrup gone; my head going round at the rate 
of a wind-mill, my blood boiling hot, my heart 
in a full gallop, and I am as blind as a bat ; and 
all these disorganized materials mounted on the 
back of a horse, mad as a March hare! * * * Do, 
pray, Sir, permit me to dismount ? 

* Riding-master. What, Sir? for those trifles? 
When you have a limb broken or dislocated, 
an eye knocked out, or your teeth knocked in, 
or your neck broken, then, Sir, you may have 
cause to complain. Gallop !—taster—faster ! 
Charge; Halt! * * * Off again, Cornet 
Waddle! 

“Cornet Waddle. Yes, Sir, and if ever I trust 
my precious carcass on a horse again, spit in 
my face, and call me horse—that is all, Sir. 
Why, Sir, a man stands as good a chance of his 
life when turned off at Newgate, as on these 
mad horses. Sir, I tender my resignation. 
Ride again I positively will not. See, I am as 
battered as an old tin kettle that has been tied 
to a dog’s tail and hunted through a whole 
regiment. 

“ Riding-master. Poh! poh! Cornet Waddle! 
Why, Sir, you have not a single bone broken 

et. 
ee Cornet Waddle. That is not so clear to me; 
this hip seems rather ricketty. 

“ Riding-master. Poh! poh! poh! Sir!— 
mere sciatica, Sir, Why, that serjeant, now 
the best rider in the corps, when he began his 
riding drills, suffered ten times as much—had 
a hundred more accidents: tell the Cornet, for 
his consolation, what befell yuu, Serjeant 
Squint.” ii, 35—45. 

As a specimen of the anecdote which forms 
the material of the volume, we quote 


The Parson cured of Tippling. 

“ At Bexhill barracks, some years ago, there 
lived a jolly parson, who frequently dined at the 
mess then quartered there. This said parson 
had certain propensities and habits. Some of 
his habits were bad habits; one of which 
was to get fuddled, and thereby bringing his 
cloth into disrepute. He was one of those par- 
sons called a good fellow; the meaning of which 
is, to give short sermons—omit half the service 
—sing a good and jovial song—tell a long yarn 
—run, fight, or wrestle—up to a thing or two. 
This said parson had of late got so drunk, at the 
mess of the before-mentioned regiment, that the 
commanding officer was resolved he should not 
again disgrace his own cloth or his regiment. 
Some unforeseen event delayed this for a time; 
but one night—one awful night—the colonel was 
returning from a party in the neighbourhood, 
when the young ones had the jolly parson to dine 
with them. No sooner had the colonel entered 
the gate of the barracks, than he heard a tre- 
mendous noise near the mess-room, towards 
which he rode, and soon found his clerical 
friend rolling drunk, supported by some of the 
young ones. The colonel ordered them to convey 
him to the hospital;—to the hospital he was 
conveyed. The young men were sent home to 
their rooms. When the course was clear, the 
colonel sent for the doctor. The parson was put 
to bed, with his flannel night-cap, check shirt, 
and flannel gown. After the doctor and the 
colonel had consulted, 4eg splints and bandages 
were called for, and the poor parson’s right leg 
tightly braced up, as if broken; and thus he re- 
mained in a state ofinsensibility during the night. 
When the bright sunbeams awoke him, what was 
his surprise and mortification, on finding himself 
surrounded by sick soldiers—his cap and check 








shirt—his leg bound up !—all appeared to him 


like a dream. At this moment the colonel 
entered, whom he recognized, and said, ‘Colonel, 


| 


“ Napier’s mathematical studies, after all, 
however, probably did more to procure for him 


| this is a sad job.’ It is, indeed, a sad job.’ The | the reputation of being a magician than even 


doctor, as per signal, entered, and said, ‘ Well, | these theological lucubrations. It was believed, 


how do you feel, this morning?’ ‘Sad, sad in- 
deed, my whole side seems in a great inflamma- 
tion.’ ‘Well it may,’ replied the doctor, ‘ I 
never saw a worse fracture. I fear I shall be 
obliged to resort to immediate amputation. 
Bring in the knives; call in six grenadiers to 
hold him.’ The bandages were untied, the 
splints removed, when lo! the parson’s broken 
leg soon bore him on the swift wings of speed to 
his home, and he was never after seen in the 
barrack square of Bexhill.” i. 99-100. 





Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Vol. I. 
London, 1850, C. Knight. 


We think the country greatly indebted to those 
gentlemen, by whom the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge was first esta- 
lished ; and we may perhaps hereafter enter 
more at large into the consideration of the good 
the Society has, and the greater good it might 
have done, and, with the best wishes, suggest 
some amendments and alterations, likely, we 
think, to serve the great cause they have so 
zealously and successfully advocated, and extend 
the beneficial influence of their exertions. 

Of the part at present under consideration, 
the title is not very descriptive of its contents ; 
more than one half is occupied with biographical 
notices of men who had no difficulties to contend 
against—emperors, kings, queens, noblemen, 
and gentlemen. It is less valuable, therefore, 
than it might have been; but in estimating its 
value, we have considered only its moral in- 
fluence ; for, as a literary work, it is a pleasant 
and entertaining one. 

As, however, it is necessarily a brief com- 
pilation from works generally well known, we 
shall only extract one or two anecdotes, and 
those from the Life of Napier, as Buchan’s work 
is not very common :— 

“A room in which he used to seclude himself 
for this purpose, at the top of the old tower of 
Merchiston, is still shown. He also re«ided oc- 





casionally at Gartness, where he war on 
by the common people, we are to! ! 
—a common fate of learned and st. Dy 
down even to an age so recent as this, . .ough 


Napier’s is probably one of the latest names that 
acquired this species of celebrity. As anevidence 
that his renown for more than mortal knowledge 
was not confined to the simple peasantry of 
Stirlingshire, we may mention that there is pre- 
served in the British Museum, a small tract, 
printed in London, of which the following is the 
title: ‘A Bloody Almanack, foretelling many 
certaine predictions which shall come to pass 
this present yeare, 1647; with a calculation con- 
cerning the time of the day of judgment, drawne 
out and published by that famous astrologer, 
the Lord Napier of Merchiston.’ 

“But the fact is, that although Napier did 
not himself profess to be either necromancer or 
astrologer, he cannot be altogether acquitted of 
pretending to this very insight into futurity 
which is here attributed to him. The first pub- 
lication which he gave to the world was an ex- 
penton of the Revelations, which appeared at 

idinburgh in 1593, prefaced by a dedication to 
James VI., which is characterized by singular 
plainness of speech. * * The most important 
proposition which it professes to demonstrate is, 
that the end of the world is to take place some 
time between the years 1688 and 1700. * * * 
This work appears to have attracted a great deal 
of attention on its first appearance, and to have 
retained its popularity for a considerable time. 
It did not, perhaps, cease to be generally re- 
membered, till the termination of the seventeenth 
century effectually refuted its conclusions. * * 








it seems, that he was attended by a familiar spirit 
in the shape of a large black dog. A curious 
anecdote, for the truth of which undoubted 
evidence exists, would even lead us_ to suppose 
that he was not himself averse to being thought 
in possession of certain powers or arts not 
shared by ordinary men. A document is still 
preserved, containing a contract which he entered 
into, in July 1594, with a brother baron, Logan 
of Restalrig, to the effect that, ‘forasmuch as 
there were old reports and appearances that a 
sum of money was hid within Logan’s house of 
Fastcastle, John Napier should do his utmost 
diligence to search and seek out, and by all 
craft and ingine to find out the same, and by 
the grace of God shall either find out the same, 
or make it sure that no such thing has been there. 
For his reward he was to have the exact third of 
all that was found, and to be safely guarded by 
Logan back to Edinburgh with the same; and 
in case he should find nothing, after all trial and 
diligence taken, he refers the satisfaction of his 
travel and pains to the discretion of Logan.’ 
This, it will be observed, is very cautiously ex- 
pressed, and so as not distinctly to advance on 
Napier’s part any claim to supernatural skill; 
but a person engaging in such negotiations 
could hardly be very much surprised, in that age, 
if he was held to be acquainted with more of the 
sciences than he chose to admit. The whole 
affair places before us a very curious picture of 
the times.” p. 44—7. 

Why is the idle nonsense that “ the famous 
Ben Jonson walked all the way from London 
to Hawthornden to see his brother poet,” re- 
peated in a volume like this ? 

—_—_—_—_—__ 


A Collection of Italian Proverbs, with a literal 
Translation into English. Edited by W. 
M‘Gregor Logan. London, 1830. Seguin. 

A Collection of Spanish Proverbs. By the same. 


THESE two little waistcoat-pocket volumes con- 
tain, the one about 1200 Italian, and the other 
some 1500 Spanish Proverbs. Their object, as 
expressed in a sensible and modest preface, is 
to assist learners in the acquirement of these 
languages; and, after the grammatical rudi- 
ments shall have been attained, we cannot con- 
ceive a better or more agreeable method of 
effecting this purpose. It is useful, at the same 
time, as a vocabulary of the words, and as a 
compexdium of the rules that govern the con- 
struction of sentences. It possesses, also, the 
advantage of teaching a knowledge, excellent to 
know, whilst the smart quaintness of the style 
serves, as the arrow’s barb, to make it stick. 

But independently of the editor’s main design 
in compiling these volumes, they suggest agree- 
able matter for consideration in another point 
of view. 

Proverbs are wisdom’s essence ; and no better 
test can be found of the power of a language 
than the extent to which it will admit of this 
sort of concentration. They are also a fair cri- 
terion of a nation’s general good sense, and of 
the particular direction which its mind may have 
chanced to take. It is true, that time and cir- 
cumstance may have wrought such change in a 
people (as in the case of Spain,) that ancient 
maxims shall not give a just idea of the modern 
state of intelligence among them; but still, 
old saws survive, like ruins in a desert, to 
mark the character of those with whom they 
originated. A colleetion of the apothegms of 
various nations might serve as a species of 
comparative intellectual anatomy; and, looked 
at in this light, we cannot help thinking that 
these volumes truly indicate the difference be- 
tween the Spanish and Italian character. Even 
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in language, the lively terseness of the latter is 
strongly contrasted with the sententious gravity 
of the former; whilst, in the general cast of 
thought, the moral dignity of the Spaniard is 
highly distinguished from the worldly astutencss 
of the Italian. But of all the nations of Europe, 
the Spanish has ever been the most famous in 
this mode of expression, which they undoubtedly 
derive from the East: it is aremnant of Arabian 
lore—a legacy bequeathed to them by the Moors 
and Saracens. The character of Sancho Panza, 
in his eternal use of proverbs, is not an extra- 
vagant caricature, as many people erroneously 
imagine. His shrewdness of speech is at the 
same time national and natural. But it is to the 
Oriental nations themselves that we must look 





for this sort of learning; with them it originated | 


—among them it still exists in its highest ex- 

cellence—the apothegm is not the mere garni- 

ture of their discourse, but the sum and sub- 
stance of it. 
—_—_ 

A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Lite- 
rature, in a Chronological Arrangement of 
Authors and their Works, from the Invention of 
Alphabetical Characters to the Year of our Lord 
1445. Vol. I. Part I. by Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
F.R.S.; Part II. by J. B. B. Clarke, M.A. 


THE name of Adam Clarke is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the excellence of anything that comes 
before the public under his high sanction and 
authority. The “Concise View of the Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature,” is a sort of catalogue 
raisonné of writings on sacred subjects, from the 
Pentateuch to the writers of the fourth century, 
and which is to be continued ina future volume, 
or volumes, down to the year 1445. The work, 
judging from the first volume, will be found very 
valuable to young divines, especially to can- 
didates for holy orders. It contains a vast fund 
of instruction in a very short space, and con- 
veys it in the most simple and intelligible man- 
ner. The book displays great erudition, and 
the most industrious research. We have in it 
the pith and marrow of a whole theological li- 
brary. Dr. Adam Clarke and his son deserve 
the thanks of the church for their beneficial 
labours exhibited in the volume before us. 


Lessons on Arithmetic, in Principle and in Prac- 
tice, for the Instruction of Youth of both Sexes ; 
and more especially for that of young Merchants, 
Tradesmen, Seamen, Mechanics, and Farmers. 
By Thomas Smith. 12". London, 1830. 
Longman & Co. 

We have read many arithmetical works, but few 

with so much pleasure—we may say, instruction 

—as this. The principles of the science are un- 

folded ir lucid order, and in language precise 

and correct, so that interest has been given to a 

subject which, as usually treated, revolts the 

learner by its dryness, and confounds him by its 
obscurity. We perfectly agree with the author, 
that mathematicians, among whom are included 
arithmeticians, have, for the most part, been 
very unsuccessful in the literary treatment of 
their subjects. In their investigations words 
are dispensed with and discarded as much as 
possible; in order to shorten their calculations 
and propositions, they are forced to think in 
numbers and lines rather than in words; and, 
from this necessity, they lose the power of making 
their meaning understood, and too often use the 
antiquated, mysterious style, in which terms are 
so many enigmas to the learner, and perplex and 
puzzle him in their solution. We agree with him 
that all this barbarous 2nd unintelligible jargon 
should be got rid of, and that where it can be done 
equally well, the meaning should be expressed 
in our own language. His remarks on the word 
digit, and some others, are just and amusing. 
He who takes up this arithmetical work, with 
the expectation of seeing only what he has seen 


before, will be surprised and gratified at the 


| 


| 





novelty it contains. The learner is here led 
step by step—sees principle following principle 
—and has laid before him, in simple language, 
simple views on a subject heretofore treated of 
in a conventional and unintelligible jargon. 

Mr. Smith has not gone thelength of extract- 
ing the square, cube, and other roots. In this 
we were disappointed. We were anxious to see 
how aman of vigorous and original mind—who 
had treated so well the more simple parts of 
arithmetic—would have dealt with these more 
abstruse ones; but his work being intended 
especially for a particular class, is a sufficient 
reason, not to say apology, for the omission. 

This work is not particularly designed for the 
use of schools, the questions for the exercise of 
learners being fewer than teachers generally re- 
quire, and, above all, being most of them without 
answers. Mr. Smith, however, intends shortly 
to publish such a work; and we wish him the 
success he deserves. 


The History of the Peloponnesian War. By 
Thucydides. Edited and annotated by the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.8.A. 3 vols. 
London, 1830. Longman & Co. 

Dr. BLoomFIELD’s edition of Thucydides con- 

tains a newrecension of the text—an amended 

punctuation, original notes, examination ques- 
tions, and indexes. We need hardly add that 
it is a valuable work, and correctly printed 

(by Valpy). 





PAMPHLETEER 


Hints on the Poor-Rate, and Settlement Law, &c. ; 
and Diminution of Pauperism, how to be effected 
soas to reduce the rate to the present Rate- 
Payer, upwards of three-fourths. London: 
Hearne. 

Tuese hints are valuable, more especially in 

times like the present. ‘The author suggests 

that the poor-rate should be levied upon land, 
and in direct proportion to the value of its pro- 
duce, On this plan, land covered with houses, 
as it yields a much higher rent than land in 
pasture or under tillage, should be assessed at a 
much higher rate. According to the present 
mode of assessment, it is otherwise. The agri- 
culturist pays more than the owner of land on 
which houses have been erected, Land occu- 
pied for agricultural purposes pays upwards of 
four millions and a-half, while the land which 
has been built upon, pays little more than two 
millions. By the most accurate computations, 
there are about twenty-eight millions of acres of 
land devoted to the former purposes, and about 
one million to the latter. The rent of land 
under cultivation, may average £1 per acre; the 

rent of land built upon, may average £120. A 

tax of 1s. upon the pound would draw from cul- 

tivated land about £1,407,347 ;—from land built 
upon, about £6,000,000. 

Houses rented under £10. do not, at pre- 
sent, contribute to the poor-rate. The present 
writer is ofopinion, that, though the exception be 
reasonable, there is no reason why the land on 
which they are built should not contribute its 
fair proportion; and, by doing so, the rate will 
be equalized and lightened very nearly to the 
extent specified by the author. 

We cannot enter more fully upon the opinions 
of this pamphlet—but we think it worth the 
attention of those interested in the subject. 


Thoughts submitted to the Employers of Labour, 
in the County of Norfolk, with a few Words to 
the Employed. By John Weyland, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S., one of the Chairmen of the Quarter 
Sessions for the County. Norwich, Matchett 
& Co.; London, Hatchard. 

Mr. WeEyLANp’s object being to suggest means 

of providing for the comfortable subsistence of 

superfluous labourers, he addresses, first, the 
propmietors; secondly, the occupiers of land; 





and lastly, the labourers themselves. To the 
proprietors he proposes, that they should afford 
work by making improvements upon their land, 
of which he instances under-draining and clay- 
ing, where applicable, the latter being particu- 
larized as an operation requiring much labour 
at a season when employment is most scarce. 
He thinks also, that the cottagers ought, if pos- 
sible, to have gardens from one to three roodg 
each. The proprietor is to pay the whole ex- 
pense of improvements on lands in his own 
occupation, and on those of his tenants is to 
divide it with them. The advantages to the 
occupier are, increased production ; to the pro- 
prietor, increased value of the estate on reletting, 
with more regular payment of rent in the mean- 
time; and to both, diminution of rates; and he 
justifies his opinions by reference to facts, ex- 
periments, and consequent experience. The 
occupiers of land, the author admits, cannot in 
their present state do much. He mentions, how- 
ever, two plans, which, he says, have been tried 
and found partially to answer. —One is the 
“The Labour Rate” plan, for the details of 
which he refers to a pamphlet under that title 
issued by his publishers; the other, he says, 
has been partially followed in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and found useful. It is as follows :— 
“The occupiers meet early in the winter and 
agree, in proportion to the value of their farms, 
to retain a certain number of labourers at full 
wages wholly paid by themselves. One labourer 
for every £30 of rated occupation is often fixed 
upon as the proportion, they can profitably so 
employ. The rest of the labourers are super- 
fluous, as far as the ordinary operations of the 
farms in the winter and latter spring are con- 
cerned; but the occupiers are willing to employ 
them in improvements at a lower rate, and they 
agree among themselves so to hire them, But 
to avoid breaking down their spirit by driving 
them to the overseer for the difierence, these 
superfluous men are hired at the average rate 
of wages which they receive, and the difference 
is reimbursed to the employer out of the rates.” 

Mr. Weyland praises this as a temporary ex~ 
pedient justified by necessity alone, but admits, 
that it cannot be defended as a permanent mea- 
sure, because it is “tainted with the vicious 
principle of paying a part of the wages out of the 
rates.” The author concludes by recommending 
to the labourers “prudence, forethought, fru- 
gality, and good conduct.” 


Hints suggesting the Possibility of essentially 
Altering and Amending the Poor Laws. Lon- 
don: E. Wilson. 

Ownk half of this pamphlet is occupied with a 
statement of the objections to the existing poor 
laws. The remedial measures might have been 
compressed into half a page, but are mixed u 
confusedly with matter of unimportant detail, 
which occupies the remaining half. The writer 
submits that Great Britain and Ireland be con- 
sidered as one kingdom, and subjected to one 
law; that every individual in the kingdom 
(married females excepted), above 18 years of 
age, while in the actual receipt or enjoyment of 
wages, income, &c., amounting in value to 10s. 
ad week, contribute 3d. per week towards re- 
ieving the destitute; that a rate of 6d. in the 
pound be charged on all real property, interest 
of money, &c. &c. ; that the local distribution 
and colleetion be under Select Vestries, con- 
trolled by Magistrates in Petty or Quarter Ses- 
sions ; and the whole in communication with and 
under the control of a central committee or 
society. This seems the gist of his argumen 
but he admits, “it would require more time a 
ability than is usually possessed by one indi- 
vidual to enter fully into particulars ;” and we 
must confess it has taken more time to separate 
om from “particulars” than they were 
wo 
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The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood.  Tiit. 
1831. 

Tue real Simon Pure is come at last !— 
After having undergone the two or three 
Pretenders which have come in sober seri- 
ousness to assert their claims to the throne 
of Fun, we encounter, at the eleventh 
hour, the true prince—and we recognize him 
by instinct. Away at once go the dull 
usurpers,—leaving the rightful sovereign to 
reign in the broad grins of his loving sub- 
jects. 








Mr. Hood is a late comer—but what of 
that?—he is a merry comer, and, as far as 
the season goes, his coming appears to us to 
be admirably well-timed. Christmas is ap- 
proaching with its long evenings, its snowy | 
days, and its sea-coal glories; and a iaugh- 
ing book is ¢bout the most welcome guest 
that can be greeted. Mr. Heod has reason 
to complain of the way in which he has been 
treated; but he is not one of the complain- 
ing sort, and therefore he makes merry with 
his injuries, and the authors of them,—taking 


| fun law of them, like a good Christian. In 
the preface, he notices the certainly unjusti- 
| fiable masquerade conduct of his former 


| publishers, and the dull attempts of other 


hardy annuals, to supplant him with the 
public. We do not think he has much to 
fear in future years. 

The present volume is decidedly better 
than its predecessor. You may calculate on 
two good laughs in every page. There is 
more whim in the subjects—more ease and 
spirit in the verse—more life, originality, 
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RUNNING SPIRITS. 








and quaintness in the designs. The first 
article, “The Parish Revolution,” is quite 
perfect. It is the essence of all official ac- 
counts of all well-ordered disturbances. One 
would swear one had read over and over 
again the abrupt and agitated details—the 
well-balanced narrative of an eye-witness— 
the panic-struck heart-rending letter of a 
high witness, in which the very spelling seems 
paralyzed. We must let our readers have a 
taste of this last delectable morceau. ‘They 
should be apprised that there is an insurrec- 
tion at Stoke Pogis, connected in some way 
with the shutting up of public-houses, and 
the rights of Guy Faux. 





** The Narrative of a High Whitness who seed 
every Think proceed out of a Back-winder up 
Fore Pears to Mrs. Humphris. 

“O Mrs. Humphris! Littel did I Dram, at 
my Tim of Life, to see Wat is before me. The 
hole Parrish is Throne into a pannikin! The 
Revelations has reeched Stock Poggis—and the 
people is riz agin the Kings rain, and all the 
Pours that be. All this Blessed Mourning Mrs. 
Griggs and Me as bean siting abscondingly at 
the tiptop of the Hows crying for lowness. We 
have lockd our too sclves in the back Attical 
Rome, and tiothing can come up to our Hank- 
siety. Some say it is like the Frentch Plot— 
sum say sum thing moor arter the Dutch Patten 
is on the car-pit, and if so we shall Be flored 
like Brussels. Well, I never did like them 
Brown holland brum gals! 

“Our Winder overlocks all the High Street, 
xcept jest ware Mister Higgins jutts out Behind. 
What a prospectus!—All riotism and hubbub— 
Their is a lowd speechifying round the Gabble 





end of the Hows. The Mare is arranging the 
Populous from one of his own long winders.— 
Poor Man !—for all his fine goold Cheer, who 
wood Sit in his shews! 

“T hobserve Mr. Tuder’s bauld Hed uncom- 
mon hactiv in the Mobb, and so is Mister Wagg- 
staff the Constable, considering his rummatiz 
has onely left one Harm disaffected to shew his 
loyalness with. He and his men air staving the 
mobbs Heds to make them Suppurate. They 
are trying to Custardise the Ringleders But as 
yet hav Captivated Noboddy. There is no end 
to accidence. Three unsensible boddis are 
Carrion over the way on Three Cheers, but 
weather Naybers or Gyes, is dubbious. Master 
Gallop too, is jest gon By on one of his Ants 
Shuters, with a Bunch of exploded Squibs gone 
off in his Trowsirs. It makes Mrs. G. and Me 
tremble like Axle trees, for our Hone nevvies. 
Wile we ware at the open Winder they sliped 
out. With sich Broils in the Street who nose 
what Scraps they may git into. Mister J. is 
gon off with his muskitry to militate agin the 
mobb ; and I fear without anny Sand Witches 
in his Cartrich Box. Mrs. Griggs is in the Sam 
state of Singularity as meself. Onely think, 
Mrs. H. of too Loan Wiming looken Down on 
such a Heifervescence, and as Hignorant as the 
unbiggotted Babe of the state of our Husban- 
dry! To had to our Convexity, the Botcher has 
not Bean. No moor as the Backer and We 
shold here Nothing if Mister Higgins hadn’t 
hollowed up Fore Storys. What news he brakes! 
That wicked Wigsby as reflused to Reed the 
Riot Ax, and the Town Clark is no Scollard! 
Is’nt that a bad Herring! 

“O Mrs. Humphris! It is unpossible to throe 
ones hies from one End of Stock Poggis to the 
other, without grate Pane. Nothing is seed but 
Wivs asking for Huzbinds—notbing is herd but 





childerin looking for Farthers. Mr. Hatband the 
Undertacker as jist bean squibed and obligated 
for safeness to inter his own Hows. Mister Hig- 
gins blames the unflexable Stubbleness of the 
Mare and says a littel timely Concussion wood 
have bean of Preventive Servis. Haven nose! 
For my Part I dont believe all the Concussion 
on Hearth wood hav prevented the Regolater 
bein scarified by a Squib and runnin agin the 
Rockit—or that it could unshatter Pore Master 
Gollop, or squentch Wider Welshis rix of Haze 
witch is now Flamming and smocking in two 
volumes. The ingins as been, but cold not Play 
for want of Pips witch is too often the Case with 
Parrish inginuity. Wile affares are in these 
friteful Posturs, thank Haven I have one grate 
comfit. Mr. J. is cum back on his legs from 
Twelve to won tired in the extreams with Being 
a Standing Army, and his Uniformity spatter- 
dashed all over. He says his hone saving was 
onely thro leaving his retrenchments. 

“ Pore Mr. Griggs has cum In after his Wif 
in a state of grate exaggeration. He says the 
Boys hav maid a Bone Fire of his garden fence 
and Pales upon Pales cant put it out. Severil 
Shells of a bombastic nater as been picked up 
in his Back Yard and the old Cro’s nest as bean 
Perpetrated rite thro bya Rockit. We hav sent 
out the Def Shopman to here wat he can and he 
says their is so Manny Crackers going he dont 
no witch report to Belive, but the Fishmongerers 
has Cotchd and with all his Stock compleatly 
Guttid. The Brazers next Dore is lickwise in 
Hashes,—but it is hopped he has assurance enuf 
tocover him Allover.—They say nowink can save 
the Dwellins adjourning. O Mrs. H. how great~ 
ful ought J and I to bee that our hone Premiss 
and propperty is next to nothing! The effex of 
the lit on Bildings is marvulous. The Turrit of 
St. Magnum Bonum is quit clear and you can 
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tell wat Time it is by the Clock very planely 
only it stands!’ 14—lo. 

The verses, “ I’m not a Single Man,” are 
as neat as Bachelor’s Buttons, and the 
“ Symptoms of Ossification,” are strong in- 
deed ;—but the Ode to Mr. Vigors is in the 
author's happiest vein. 

What is your gardening volume? like old Mawe’s! 

Containing rules for cultivating brutes, 

Like fruits, 
Thro’ April, May, or June, 
As thus—now rake your lion’s manes, and prune 
Your tiger’s claws ; 
About the middle of the month, if fair, 
Give your Cameleons air, 
Choose shady walls for Owls, 
Water your Fowls, 
And plant your Leopards in the sunniest spots, 
Earth up your Beavers; train your Bears to climb ; 
Thin out your Elephants, about this time ; 
And set some early Kangaroos in pots ; 





In some warm shelter’d place, 
Pre; are a hot-bed for the Boa race ; 
, Leaving them room to swell; 
Prick out your Porcupines, and blanch your Ermine ; 
Stick up Opossums; trim your Monkeys well; 
And “ destroy all vermin.” 


Oh, tell me, Mr. Vigors! forthe fleas 
Of curiosity begin to tease— 
If they bite rudely I must crave your pardon, 
But if a man may ask, 
What is the task, 
You have to do in this Exotic garden ? 
If from your title one may guess your ends, 
You are « sort of Secretary Bird, 
To write home word 
From ignorant brute beasts to absent friends 
Does ever the poor little Coatamondi 
Beg you to write to Ma’ 
To ask Papa 
To send him a new suit to wear on Sunday ? 
Does Mrs. L. request you ‘Il be so good, 
—Acting a sort of Urban to Sylvanus,— 





As write to her “‘ Two Children in the Wood,” 

Address’d—post paid—to Leo Africanus? 

Does ever the great Sea Bear Londonensis 
Make you amanuensis 

To send out news to some old Arctic Stager— 

“ Pray write that Brother Bruin on the whole 
Has got a head on this day’s pole, 

And say my Ursa has been made = Major ?” 

Do you not write dejected letters —very— 

Describing England for poor “‘ Happy Jerry,” 

Unlike those emigrants who take in flats, 

Throwing out New South Wales for catching sprats f 

Of course your penmanship you ne’er refuse, 

For “ Begging Letters” from poor Kangaroos,— 

Of course you manage bills, and their acqtittance, 

And sometimes pen for Pelican a double 

Letter to Mrs. P., and brood in trouble, 

Enclosing a small dab, as a remittance ; 

Or send from Mrs. B. to her old cadger 

Her full-length, done by Harvey, that rare draughts- 

man, 
And skilful craftsman. 
A game one too, for he can draw a Badger. 





THE GREAT SEA SERPENT DISCOVERED FROM THE MAST-HEAD, 
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FANCY PORTRAIT—M, BRUNEL. 





The following stanzas are as true as truth 
itself. 


Domestic Asides ; or, Truth in Parenthesis, 


“I really take it very kind, 

This visit, Mrs. Skinner ! 

1 have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner !) 


** Your daughters, too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painters’ easels ! 

Come here and kiss the infant, dears— 
(And give it p’rhaps the measles! , 


“ Your charming boys I see are home 
From Reverend Mr. Russel’s: 

T'was very kind to bring them both— 
(What boots for my new Brussels!) 


« What! littie Clara left at home! 
Well now I call that shabby : 

I should have loved to kiss her so— 
(A flabby, dabby, babby !) 


« And Mr. S., I hope he ’s well, 
Ah! though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup-— 
(The better for our brandy!) 


« Come, take a seat—I long to hear 

About Matilda’s marriage ; 

You're come, of course, tospend the day— 
(Thank Heav’n | hear the carriage !) 


« What! must you go? next time I hope 
You ’ll give me longer measure; _ 
Nay—I shall see you down the stairs— 
(With most uncommon pleasure !) 

«« Good bye! good bye! remember all, 
Next time you ’ll take your dinners! 
(Now, David, mind I’m not at home 

In future to the Skinners !”’) 


The “Reflexion on Water,” and “ The 
Duel,” are extremely pleasant. But we must 
pass them by, to make room for an extract from 
“A Blow up!”—A gentleman is in the habit 
of occasionally blowing up one of his powder 





magazines, just as any publisher might ex- 
plode a New Monthly, merely for the pur- 
pose of advertising the commodity. The 
following effects of a blast are rarely told. 


The dunniest heard it—poor old Mr. F. 
Doubted for once if he was ever deaf; 
Through ‘Tunbridge town it caused most strange alarms, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fogg, 
Who lived like cat and dog, 
Were shocked for once into each other’s arms! 
Miss M. the milliner—her fright so strong, 
Made a great gobble-stitch six inches long ; 
The veriest quakers quaked against their wish ; 
The “ Best of Sons” was taken unawares, 
And kick’d the “ Best of Parents” down the stairs ; 
The steadiest servant dropped the China dish ; 
A thousand started, though there was but one 
Fated to win, and that was Mister Dunn, 
Who struck convulsively, and hooked a fish! 





Miss Wiggins, with some grass upon her fork, 
‘Toss’d it just like a hay-maker at work: 
Her sister not in any better case, 
For taking wine, 
With nervous Mr. Pyne, 
He jerked his glass of sherry in her face. 
Poor Mistress Davy, 
Bobb’d off her bran-new turban in the gravy: 
While Mr, Davy, at the lower end, 
Preparing for a Goose a carver’s labour, 
Darted his two-pronged weapon in his neighbour, 
As if for once he meant to help a friend. 


The nurse-maid telling little “ Jack-a-Norey,” 
** Bo-peep,” and “ Blue-cap” at the house’s top, 
Scream’d, and let Master Jeremiah drop 

From a fourth story ! 
Nor yet did matters any better go, 
With Cook and Housemaid in the realms below ; 
As for the Laundress, timid Martha Gunning, 
Expressing faintness and her fear by fits 
And starts—she came at last but to her wits, 
By falling in the ale that John left running. 


Grave Mr. Miles, the meekest of mankind, 
Struck all at once, deaf, stupid, dumb, and blind, 
Satin his chaise some moments like a corse, 
‘Then, coming to his mind, 
Was shocked to find, 
Only a pair of shafts without a horse, 








Out scrambled all the Misses from Miss Joy’s! 
From Prospect House—for urchins small and big, 
Hearing the awful noise, 
Out rushed a flood of boys, 
Floating a man in black, without a wig ;— 
Some carried out one treasure, some another— 
Some caught their tops and taws up in a hurry, 
Some saved Chambaud, some rescued Lindley 
Murray— 
But little Tiddy carried his big brother. 


We are compelled to refer our readers 
only to the Miller Redivivus, in which match- 
less Mr. Hobler finds a second Mansion- 
House for his pleasantries. We must, how- 
ever, give the 

Epicurean Reminiscences of a Sentimentalist. 

“* My Tables !—Meat it is, I set it down !”—Hamiere 
I think it was Spring—but not certain | am— 
When my passion began first to work ; 


But I know we were certainly looking for lamb, 
And the season was over for pork. 





PONDER’S END. 
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*Twas at Christmas, I think, when I met with Miss 
Chase, 
Yes, for Morris had asked me to dine,— 
And I thought I had never beheld such a face, 
Or so noble a turkey and chine. 


Placed close by her side, it made others quite wild, 
With sheer envy to witness my luck, 

How she blushed as [| gave her some turtle, and smil’d 
As I afterwards offered some duck. 


I looked and I languished, alas, to my cost, 
Through three courses of dishes and meats ; 

Getting deeper in love—but my heart was quite lost, 
When it came to the trifle and sweets ! 


With a rent-roll that told of my houses and land, 
‘To ber parents I told my designs— 

And then to herself | presented my hand, 
With a very fine pottle of pines! 


1 asked her to have me for weal or for woe, 
And she did not object in the least ;— 

I can’t tell the date—but we married, I know, 
Just in time to have game at the feast. 


We went to ——, it certainly was the sea-side, 
For the next, the most blessed of morns, 

I remember how fondly i gazed at .ay bride, 
Sitting down to a plateful of prawns. 


O never may mem’ry lose sight of that year, 
But still hallow the time as it ought, 

That season the “ grass”? was remarkably dear, 
And the peas at a guinea a quart! 


So happy, like hours, our days seem/’d to haste, 
A fond pair, such as poets have drawn, 

So united in heart—so congenial in taste, 
We were both of us partial to brawn! 


A long life I looked for of bliss with my bride, 
But then Death—I ne’er dreamt about that! 

Oh, there’s nothing is certain in life, as | cried, 
When my turbot eloped with the cat! 


My dearest took ill at the turn of the year, 
But the cause no physician could nab ; 

But something it seem’d like consumption, I fear, 
It was just after supping on crab. 


In vain she was doctor’d, in vain she was dosed, 
Still her strength and her appetite pined ; 

She lost relish for what she had relish’d the most, 
Even salmon she deeply declined ! 


For months still I linger’d in hope and in doubt, 
While her form it grew wasted and thin ; 

But the last dying spark of existence went out, 
As the oysters were just coming in! 

She died, and she left me the saddest of men! 
To indulge in a widower’s moan, 

Oh, | felt all the power of solitude then 
As Late my first natives alone ! 

But when | beheld Virtue’s friends in their cloaks, 
And with sorrowful crape on their hats, 

O my grief pour’d a flood! and the out-of-door folks 
Were all crying—1 think it was sprats ! 


The Ode to Mr. Brunel closes the book ; 


but we intrei our readers to look at his 
fancy portrait, which is an ode in itself. We 


are cnabled to give a specimen or two of 


the wood-cuts, all of which, indeed, abound 
with fun. The “ Running Spirits” are truly 
good spirits, and will smuggle many a laugh, 
even in serious families, where the preven- 
tive service is the most strict. And pray 
commend us to the “Strange Bird!” He 
is arara avis indeed. 
beak and nose.!—what a perplexing tail !— 
what delectable little legs off their perch !— 
One longs to clip his wings, lest he should 
fly away!—His nose, like the Winchmore 
Hill coachman, seeins to put up at the Flower 
Pot. “ Ponder’s End” too is a simple, but 
true tail-piece. It has a moral, aud affec.s 
the meditative mind deeply !—How may all 
sublunary things be subverted! 

We are, as our readers know, poor sour 
critics only !—But we would give our right 
hands to be able to make glad so many 
human creatures at once, as Mr. Hood is 
able to do, by the easy exercise only of the 
wit which Providence hath given to him. 








What a confusion of 
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MR. ST. JOHN LONG AND THE LITERARY 
GAZETTE, 

“* We have been accused of being his [Mr. St. John 
Long’s] partisans. We refer to the Literary Gazette, 
We gave no opinion whatever.”— Literary Gazette, 
Dec. 11, 1830. 

Upon this hint we speak—or rather, we have 
referred to the Literary Gazette, and shall allow 
it to speak for us :— 

“ We are induced to offer these remarks, in conse- 
quence of having recently bestowed some pains and 
attention upon the investigation of a method of curing 
consumptive disease by Mr. Long. . . . Having heard 
several well-authenticated instances of the cure, &c. 
&c., we could not hold ourselves justified in rejecting, 
as visionary, what appears to be so convincing ly vouch- 
ed for by disinterested persons of high respectability 
and great intelligence.— Mr. Long agreed to afford us, 
(under the common pledge of secrecy,) every oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his proceedings, &c.; and here, we 
confess at once to have been much struck, not only by 
the entire novelty of the treatment, &c.—We advise 
such of our readers as are directly or remotely con- 
cerned, not to receive our very favourable impres- 
sion, but to seek what they can readily jfind—the 
testimony of those whom this discovery has lifted 
Srom the bed of sickness, almost of death, and restored 
to the enjoyment of society and life.’—Literary Ga- 
zette, 7th June, 1828, 

** We directed our investigation, in the first instance, 
to the xegative point, whether, if Mr. Long’s practice 
failed in producing a sanative effect, it would be ac- 
cused of havirg any injurious tendency ;—and we have 
been perfectly satisfied, that no objection whatever 
can exist against it, on the score of its, by possibility, 
hurting the constitution, or aggravating the disorder. 
It is, indeed, a singular quality of this system, that it 
is perfectly innocent.—lf his method does no good, 
does it do any harm? Assuredly, according to the in- 
controvertible testimony to which we have alluded, 
this branch of the inquiry must be answered most fa- 
vourably for Mr. Long. 
higher grounds : we shall, in our next, discuss some 
of his claims to positive success: though we can only 
Say now, that some of the strongest cases we ever 
met with, support him in this extraordinary position 
—‘the cure of cousumption,’”— Literary Gazette, 
14th June, 1828. 

« Here we shall pause, till, from more experience, 
we further ascertain the bencficial results; though, 
from some of the earliest cures remaining firm, and 
without relapse, we confess we are inclined to con- 
sider little more necessary.”—~Literary Gazette, 
28th June, 1828. 

«We pointed out, &c. &c., and alluding to irrefra- 
gable cases into which we had examined, declared 
our conviction that Mr. Long's process could not 
do any injury.’—Literary Gazette, 13th Sept. 1828. 

“ We would ask, if the following are not sufficient 
warrant for what we have said? ‘The Rev. Mr. N. de- 
clares, that his lungs, &c.; Mr. H. &c., M. E. &c.; 
Miss H., cough, hemorrhage, and utter prostration of 
strength; in short, we did not uttera word till we were 
overwhelmed by testimonies of this nature. We should 
consider ourselves inexcusable, if, as friends of 
humanity, we had not brought the matter forward.” 
—VLiterary Gazette, 20th Sept. 1328. 

We have kept close to the text—* we gave no 
opinion”! We have entirely disregarded the 
whole columns of cases strung together after the 
established usage of Dr. Eady. We were re- 
ferred to the Gazette for proof that the editor 
“gave no opinion,” and we offer a brief abstract 
of the result. If we did not fear to weary our 
readers, we could find whole columns. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 16.—H1s Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, president, was among the first who took 
theirseats. Soearly was His Royal Highness, that 
many of the members did not arrive till the busi- 
ness of the evening was far advanced. 

The late Major Rennel’s translation of He- 
rodotus headed a long list of works presented 
to the society; among others we noticed “ Sci- 
ence without a Head,” from its anonymous 
author. We hope this is the last of it. It is really 
time to give up these disputes, and to all 
who are inclined to persist in them, we would 
point out the fable of the old man who com- 
manded his sons to bring him a faggot. The 
moral need not be told. Unanimity will be more 
becoming scientific men, than a perseverance 


But he stands upon much | 


| 





in raking up old grievances. If this goes on, 
our continental neighbours, who are watching 
us, will say, that instead of science being without 
a head, there is no science amongst us to de- 
serve one. 

Certificates were read in favour of H. C. 
Talbot, Esq., the Rev. C. R. M. Talbot, and R. 
Turnbull, Esq. for their admission into the 
society. It was discovered that the Lords Sel- 
kirk and Jermyn, according to the statutes, were 
not eligible for immediate election as members 
of the society. 

A paper was read, (which, in consequence of 
its containing much algebraic investigation, was 
abbreviated, ) entitled, ‘“ Researches in Physical 
Astronomy,” by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. On the 
conclusion of this paper, the Royal President 
informed the members that he should propose 
J. Smith, Esq. to be balloted for as a mem- 
ber at the ensuing meeting. His Royal High- 
ness then announced the conclusion of business, 
and, with much urbanity, graciously repeated 
his desire to benefit the society, and expressed 
his anxiety that in future the foreign ministers 
and persons of distinction should be invited to 
attend their meetings. In order that a proper 
attention should be paid to them, he proposed 
that seats should be purposely reserved for 
them on the left of his chair, and that they 
should be introduced by the foreign secretary. 
By this means, the intercourse between the 
followers of science in all countries would 
be promoted, which His Royal Highness be- 
lieved to be the wish of every member of the 
society. The proposal of His Royal Highness 
was received with marked approbation, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

As we wish to make our reports as complete 
as possible, we supply the omission in our last, 
of the disposal of the two royal medals at the 
anniversary. One was awarded to Dr. Brewster, 
for his important researches on the Polarization 
of Light, the other to Mr. Balard, of Montpelier, 
for his discovery of brome or bromime, a new 
chemical element. The Copley medal was not 
awarded. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 10.—Sir James South, President, took the 
chair at the usual hour. The proceedings of the 
last meeting were entered on the minutes of the 
society, and the various contributions to the 
society’s library were announced. Among 
these, were the observations made in Kotze- 
bue’s voyage, Meyer’s Catalogue of Stars, the 
Vienna ‘fables, from the editors, and some Maps 
of India from the East India Company. W. 
Hamilton, Esq., Commissioner Downs, R.N., 
and Commander Fitzroy, were proposed for ad- 
mission into the society; Colonel J. Beetham, 
of the East India Company's service, and the 
Rev. A. Neate, M.A., were balloted for and 
elected members. 

A letter from John Pond, Esq. the Astrono- 
mer Royal, was read, on the north polar dis- 
tances of stars, determined by the mural circles 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by re- 
flection and direct vision. This was followed by 
a communication from Captain King to F. Bailey, 
Esq., of some observations he had made in the 
Straits of Magelian on the comet of last spring, 
which had also been observed atthe Mauritius— 
the occultations of stars by the moon, observed 
at Makerstown in Scotland, at the Observatory of 
Sir Thomas Brisbane—and animproved method 
of working those observations, proposed by J. 
Henderson, Esq., by which a saving of much 
time and trouble in that operation is effected. 

A communication was also read, from Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R.N., on the occasion of his re- 
turning a transit instrument and an astronomical 
clock, both of which had been lent to him by the 
society. The paper of Captain Smyth contained 
a description of his Observatory at Bedford, with 
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the arrangement of his instruments, and some 
useful hints for young astronomers in that par- 
ticular. The President, Sir James South, in 
returning thanks to Captain Smyth, observed 
that he had much satisfaction in receiving such 
a proof of his zeal for the advancement of astro- 
nomy. Captain Smyth, he said, was the “ adopted 
ehild” of the society, and had given ample proof 
that the views of the society, in confiding the 
instruments to his care, were well founded. The 
instruments now returned by Capt. Smyth had 
been presented to the society by Mr. Beaufoy, 
for the purpose to which they had been applied, 
and if they failed to produce more benefit to 
astronomy than they already had from the hands 
of Captain Smyt':, the intentions of the donor 
would have been amply realized. But he did 
not doubt that the indefatigable manner in which 
Captain Smyth had entered into astronomical 
pursuits would be the means of producing other 
communications from him, equally as valuable 
as that for which he had now to present him 
with the thanks of the society. The instruments 
were now at the disposal of the members, and 
might be borrowed by any one inclined to make 
use of them. 

The President next informed the meeting 
that, having forwarded the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to take into consideration the 
state of the Nautical Almanac with a view to its 
improvement, in compliance with the request of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, he 
had received in answer a letter from Mr. Bar- 
row, which, with their permission, he would read. 
The letter stated that the Lords Commissioners 


of the Admiralty had given directions that the | 


Astronomer Royal should carry into effect the 
various alterations and additions in the Nautical 
Almanac for 1834; and requested that twenty 
copies of the report might be sent to them, for 
the purpose of being forwarded to the various 
Commanders-in-Chief at home, as well as on 
foreign stations. It also expressed the high 
sense entertained by their Lordships of the great 
pains and care bestowed on the subject which 
had been referred to the consideration of the 
committee; and concluded by expressing their 
Lordships’ thanks for their valuable suggestions 
towards the advancement of navigation, and the 
interests of astronomy in general. 

Looking on this production as a national 
work, we consider it alike honourable to the 
leading members of that society from which it 
has emanated, highly important to the state, 
and a source of congratulation to our mariners 
generally. ‘They have at length obtained a Nuu- 
tical Almanac worthy of that high maritime cha- 
racter which the subjects of the British islands 
occupy in the scale of nations. 

We rejoice to see the work no sooner com- 
pleted than adapted. This alone, were it re- 
quired, is ample proof that the labours of the 
Astronomical Society are duly appreciated. Like 
the Ephemeris of Eudoxus, which in the earliest 
infancy of astronomy was exhibited in all the 
public places of Athens, as the first which had 
appeared, and the most perfect of the age, we 
hope soon to see this new Almanac spread far 
and near—that, if the present one be a reproach 
to us, the future may prove that we not only 
knew it, but were able to replace it with a good 
one. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Thursday, Dec. i6.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the proceedings of the last meeting, 
and then concluded the reading of Mr. Amyot’s 
communication on the assumption of Mr. Tytler 
and others, with regard to Richard the Second, 
mentioned in our report last week. Mr. Ellis 
next read a letter from Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
a Fellow of the society, on the Mausoleum of 
Theodoric at Ravenna, of which Mr. S. sub- 





mitted a view in its present state, and an ideal 
restoration according to the description of Pro- 
copius. It is an interesting monument of the 
architecture of the sixth century. 

The Vice President announced from the chair 
the names of several gentlemen who would be 
balloted for next Thursday, and the meeting 
rose. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 13.—Mr. Barrow, on taking the chair, 
apologized to the meeting for the absence of the 
president, Lord Goderich, occasioned by his offi- 
cial duties that evening in the House of Lords. 

Numerous donations have been added to the 
society’s library since the last meeting. Of 
maps, there were a Spanish one of South Ame- 
rica, in eight sheets, from the author; a new 
projection of the sphere, in several sheets, by 
which the smallest errors are produced, in re- 
presenting the spherical surface on a plane, by 
Mr. Laurie. ‘ihe volumes of the Trigonometri- 
cal Survey of England and Wales, by Mr. Gard- 
ner; Captain F. Beaufort’s work on Karamania, 
by the author; and a voluminous collection of 
valuable works from Mr. Murray. Among 
these last, which were arranged on the table, we 
observed the voyages of Parry, Franklin, Lyon, 
Maw, and Major Rennel’s Herodotus. 

A letter, addressed to the society by Dr. Hol- 
land, was read, the subject of which was, to re- 
commend that‘all objects worthy of research for 
English travellers should be pointed out by the 
society, in order that their attention might be 
directed to information which was wanted, and 
the time and labour saved which had been too 
often thrown away in doing again what had been 
done before ;—that travellers might communi- 
cate with the society on this subject, before 
setting out on their travels, and such instru- 
ments might be pointed out to them, as were 
best calculated for the objects in view. There 
were many places in Asia Minor he could name, 
which, although in acountry that was frequently 
visited by travellers, had always been over- 
looked. The remarkable stone, mentioned by 
Herodotus, in the Dardanelles, was another in- 
stance, and which, if the attention of travellers 
was directed to it, might be brought to light. 

These, and other suggestions of Dr. Holland, 
were so perfectly acquiesced in by the society, 
that a book for this purpose had been opened 
in the society’s rooms, in which all persons, 
whether members or not, were invited to insert 
the names of any parts of the world, which, in 
their opinion, afforded subject for investigation. 
On the thanks of the society being voted to Dr. 
Holland for his letter, Captain M‘Kon: zhie, the 
secretary, read the minutes of the council, which 
were dated some time previous to the receipt of 
it, ordering the same to be established. 

The attention of the meeting was next directed 
to a communication received by Mr. Barrow 
from Captain A. T. E. Vidal, R. N., on the 
subject of Aitkin’s rock, which had been sup- 
posed to exist near the north-west coast of lre- 
land. That Captain Vidal had not, after the 
most careful search, been able to discover any 
such rock, was stated in the Atheneum of No- 
vember the 13th, but it appears his exertions 
had traced the limits ef an extensive bank on 
the coast of Ireland, the knowledge of which 
will be useful to navigation. Many whales were 
met with in the course of the examination, and, 
in one instance, the trunk of a tree, covered 
with weeds and shell-fish. Similar appearances, 
in the opinion of Captain Vidal, had given 
rise to the various reports concerning the rock 
which he had been in search of. A deception 
of this nature was related by him, that had oc- 
curred to a British man-of-war, in the river La 
Plata. A rock was reported a-head of the ship, 
which to the captain, who was acquainted with 
the navigation of the river, appeared impossible. 


| 


He therefore ordered the ship to be steered for 
it, to the surprise of his ofticers, whose glasses 
were directed to it with the utmost anxiety. 
The ship had no sooner reached it, than it sud- 
denly disappeared. The circumstance of the 
sea not breaking over it, had not escaped 
the observation of the captain, which, with his 
knowledge of the river, was sufficient to con- 
vince him it was not a rock. The “ French- 
man’s rock,” on the coast of Ireland, had never 


, less than eleven feet water on it, and was always 





conspicuous in bad weather, from the’sea break- 
ing over it. None of the accounts of Aitkin’s 
rock had mentioned this particular, which, in 
the opinion of Captain Vidal, tended much to 
depreciate their accuracy. He was quite satis- 
fied that it does not exist in any of the positions 
assigned to it. In the month of August the 
temperature of the sea, at the depth of 185 
fathoms, was found to be 40° Fahrenheit, whilst 
that at the surface was 58°, and that of the air 
60°. This paper was accompanied by a chart, 
illustrative of his vessel’s tracks in search of the 
rock. The thanks of the society were voted to 
Captain Vidal for this communication. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied 
in reading the account of a journey to the Peak 
of Teneritle, being the subject of a letter to J. 
Barrow, Esq. from the late Captain Pearce, R.N. 
The mountains of Porto Santo had also been 
visited by him, and their heights measured with 
the barometer. ‘The effect of the rising sun in 
casting the shadow of the Peak on the sea of 
clouds beneath it, was described as being parti- 
cularly magnificent, and alone sufficient to re- 
ward the visitor for his labour in ascending it. 
The effect of the height in making the stars and 
planets appear lower than when seen from below, 
was particularly remarkable. The height of the 
Peak, by Captain Pearce’s observations of the 
barometer, is 12,326 feet. Its height being 
considered by Humboldt as 12,358 feet, the 
mean between his observations with those of De 
Borda and another. The hypothenusal distance, 
from the base to the summit, was reckoned by 
Captain Pearce to be about eight miles. 

After some remarks by Mr. Barrow, on the 
subject of the bye-laws of the society, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


We discontinued our reports of the meet- 
ings at this society in deference to the wishes 
ot the Council. We have now great pleasure 
in acknowledging, that the following was 
transmitted to us by the secretary, with the 
gratifying information, that the Cauncil has 
directed that the reports be regularly /ur- 
nished to us. It is frardly necessary for us 
to say, that we are sensible of the honeur 
done us. 

Wednesday, Dec. 15.— Professor Sedgwick, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of this society: Dr. 
Anthony Todd Thompson, George Townshend 
Fox, Esq., and the Rev. William Turner. 

A paper was first read, entitled, An expla- 
natory sketch of a Geological Map of Transyl- 
vania, by Dr. Ami Boué, For.Mem.G.S., and 
afterwards a memoir on the Astronomical Causes 
which may influence Geological Phenomena, by 
J. F. W. Herschell, Esq. F.G.S. 

Among the donations laid upon the table, was 
a large collection of bones of the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, ox, and horse, presented by William 
Hobson, Esq. F.G.S., and found in his brick- 
fields at Kingsland. 

Mr. Sturtz, from the Hartz, presented to the 
society some models illustrative of the effects 
produced on yeins by nearly vertical dislo- 
cation. 

N.B. At the three previous meetings of this 
session, the following memoirs were read; 
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1. Remarks on the formation of Alluvial De- 
posits, by the Rev. James Yates, M.A., F.L.S., 
and F.G.S. 

2. An explanatory sketch of a Geological 
Map of Moravia, and the West of Hungary, by 
Dr. Ami Boué, For.Mem.G.S. 

3. Remarks on the existence of the Anoplo- 
therium and Palzotherium in the lower fresh 
water formation at Binstead, near Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, by S. P. Pratt, Esq. F.G.S. F.L,S. &c. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


An Egyptian mummy having been presented 
by Sir John Malcolm to the Asiatic Society, it 
was resolved that it should be publicly dissect- 
ed; and this interesting examination was en- 
trusted to Dr. Granville, and took place on 
Saturday, at the above Institution. We had 
made preparation for a full report on the sub- 
ject, but a very sufficient one having appeared 
in the daily papers, we think it unnecessary to 
occupy our space with a mere repetition of 
what the majority of our readers must have 
seen. No new facts were elicited; it appeared 
to have been embalmed after the common and 
more economical method, plunged into a mix- 
ture of boiling asphaltum and pitch, and the 
flesh consequently destroyed. It was a male 
subject, five feet five inches in height. On the 
removal of a part of the dura mater, it was 
found that, as in former examinations, not a 
particle of the brain was remaining within the 
cranium. How this had been removed or de- 
stroyed, is unknown; it was thought by Dr. 
Granville that it could not have been removed 
by any instrument, and that had any corrosive 
injection been used, it must have destroyed the 
membranes as well as the substance of the 
brain. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, December 14.—Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., Sec.R.S., President, in the chair. A 
valuable and interesting paper by Dr. Sims was 
read; his object was principally to correct a 
very important error which he had detected in 
the French translation of Wenzel’s work on 
Epilepsy, and which had been copied by several 
of the recent writers on that subject, and followed 
by most of the medical reviewers. In the origi- 
nal German work, it is stated that the pituitary 
gland is always found to be morbidly changed 
in Epilepsy; but, throughout the French trans- 
lation, the word cerebellum has been substituted 
for pituitary gland—an error so grave, that it 
cannot be accounted for in any other way, than 
by supposing that the translator was not a me- 
dical man. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Saturday, Dec. 11.— Mr. Chinnock in the 
chair.—Fever, with its phenomena, was again 
brought before the society by Dr. Sigmond. He 
did so in consequence of the attacks made on 
his theories during the debate of last Saturday. 
The learned Doctor, in an animated introduc- 
tion and reply, supported his doctrines, and 
ably contended that the nervous system was the 
seat of fever. Several members referred to the 
epidemic of Edinburgh, in the year 1824, in 
support of that position, and adduced additional 
arguments and facts in corroboration. 

The doctrine of Broussais, the French patho- 
logist, attributing this affection to some organic 
lesion, and thus opposing the existence of the 
disorder, independent of local inflammation, 
was again ably elucidated, and supported by 
Dr. Barry and other members. The president 
ranked himself under the banners of the latter 
party. The discussion, to the last, was well 
supported; many important facts, and much 
practical information were elicited; and although 
the struggle terminated in a drawn battle, still 
it cannot be otherwise than a strong inducement 








for further experiments and inquiry, and we 
hope will consequently lead to a more philo- 
sophical and demonstrable conclusion. 

Dr. Wood will read a paper on the pathology 
of Dropsy at the next meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Medical Society ........-.. Eight, p.m. 
Phrenological Society...... Eight, p.m. 
Horticultural Society .......One, P.M. 
Linnean Society ........... Eight, p.m. 
Wepnesp. Society of Arts.............$ past 7, P.M. 


Monpay, { 





TvEsDay, { 


Royal Society ..... coccee od past 8, P.M. 


Tuurspay,{ Society of Antiquaries ....Kight, P.M. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Dr. Southwood Smith is appointed to the 
chair of Physiology for the present season. 

Anaddress of congratulation from the students 
of the University to Lord Brougham, is about 
to be presented to his Lordship, whom they 
justly consider as “the founder and champion 
of the Institution.” 


A Society called the Eclectic, has been lately 
established in the eastern part of London, for 
the promotion of Literature and Science. 
Wishing well, as we do, to all institutions that 
tend to diffuse knowledge, we need hardly say 
it has our best wishes for its success. Several 
noblemen and gentlemen have, we are informed, 
enrolled their names as members. 





The following lectures open to the public, and 
given gratuitously, are about to be commenced in | 
Paris: M. Clement-Desormes, on Chemistry, 
M. J. B. Say, on Political Economy, M. Dupin, 
on Mechanics and Geometry applicd to the arts, | 
M. Pouillet, on Physics as apphed to Machinery. | 


Imperial Academy of the Arts and Sciences, St. 
Petersburg.—Since the year 182/, ~ublic 
sitting of this institution has been lesa, until 
that of the 21st of October, O.S. (2nd November 
last). The report presented to this meeting, 
mentioned, that the Emperor Nicholas had pre- 
sented the institution with several copies of cele- 
brated paintings, executed by Russian artists, 
as wellas ofacollection of 3500 engravings: and 
that he had granted annual allowances of 1301. 
each (3000 roubles) to five native artists upon 
their return from foreign lands ;} independently 
of a sum of 450/. (10,000 roubles) given to one 
of them, M. Orlofisky, for a colossal marble 
bust of the Emperor Alexander. Itwasalsostated, 
that a variety of useful alterations had been 
effected in the system of public education. The 
members of the academy had publicly exhibited 
three hundred productions, emanating from 
themselves, in the departments of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. The sitting con- 
cluded by adding Longhi, Richomme, Desnoyers, 
and Tardieu, members of the French Institute, 
and others, to the list of native and foreign as- 
sociates, 








MUSIC 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

On Saturday last, the pupils of the Royal 
Academy performed Mozart’s divine comic opera 
of “ Figaro.” Before we venture to criticize the 
performance, either in ensemble or detail, we 
must be allowed a few words by way of preface, 
upon the feeling that is abroad respecting these 
performances. 

Englishmen are national in almost everything 
but music. Had Mozart himself been born 


+ lt may not be generally known amongst our readers, 
that every Academician in ordinary receives a stipend 
of five thousand roubles (220/. sterling); and after he 
has occupied this station for twenty years, enjoys an 
increase to that allowance of one thousand (44/.) The 
annual expenditure of the Academy forms an item in 
the Russian budget, which, for the current year, was 








fixed at 206,100 roubles (9020/,)—Ed, 


within the sound of Bow-bells, his compatriot$ 
would never have discovered any mens divinio™ 
in his immortal music. They are jealous of theiT 
pre-eminence in almost every other science o° 
art, but, with an ostentatious and frequently 
foolish patronage for foreign music, they are 
niggardly and unjust to the claims of their own 
and elder song! Purcell—Henry Purcell com- 
posed operas at a time when no continenta! pro- 
totype existed which might seduce him into the 
imitation, or rather plunder, of other men’s works 
—operas which even now-a-days have the fresh- 
ness of genius and beauty about them, and 
which instead of being England’s boast, are her 
shame, inasmuch as “they waste their sweet- 
ness” not “ on the desert air,” but on the shelves 
of her mouldering closets. 

With such a feeling afloat with regard to the 
foremost man of all the world, it is no wonder 
that any modern attempt at national musical in- 
dependence should meet with its scoffers and 
revilers. “Que é€ longinquo magis placent,” 
saith ‘Tacitus, and par consequence a foreign fool, 
any day in the calendar, will weigh down a home- 
bred sage. But we should lose our temper on 
this subject, were we to go much further, so we 
will proceed to say something of the performance. 

We set out with a favourable opinion of the 
whole—it certainly docs credit to the institution, 
both as regards masters and pupils. A Miss 
Williams particularly pleased us; she has a fine 
mezzo-soprana voice, sings in tune and with 
taste, and, with a little more animation, (mais 
cela viendra) will be a charming singer. Miss 
Childe, we think, with deference to our contem- 
porary critics, is improved ; her voice is exceed- 
ingly pure, and her taste by no means tinsel. 
Of Mr. E. Seguin’s Figaro we cannot speak too 


| highly: of course, we do not mean to say he is 
| the best Figaro we have ever seen or heard— 


that wouid be unjust to him, and to ourselves ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying, that, with 
experience, he will become, aye! even a first rate 
—Englishman though he be. His voice is excel- 
lent, and his conceptions of style and character 
are natural and just. ‘The audience were de~- 
lighted with the performance, as the encores 
sufficiently testified. We cordially support this 
establishment, and roundly assert, were the 
feeling sutticiently fostered which actuates the 
laudable intentions of the Royal Academy of 
Music, we should not be, as we now are, the 
scroff of impertinent foreigners, like M. Fetis. 





7 re 


THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE. 

On Wednesday Lord Byron’s tragedy, called 
“Werner” was acted for the first time in London. 
A detailed account of either the plot or the 
writing of this play is unnecessary. Our readers 
most probably all know it—and if any of them 
do not, they dare not say so. Lord Byron, in 
his preface to it, says it “is neither intended, 
nor in any shape adapted, for the stage.” Mr. 
Macready has taken the liberty to differ from 
the noble author, and has fully justified his own 
opinion, by finding a shape in which it is adapted 
for the stage—in our estimation eminently so. 
This very desirable effect has been chiefly 
brought about by judicious curtailment. Mr. 
Macready has played it, as we hear, many times 
in different parts of the country; and the expe- 
rience thus obtained has been applied with 
great good sense to the pruning and lopping 
of all such parts as have been found “ to hang,’”’ 
as the theatrical phrase is. The result of the 
whole is, that a play, powerful in its situations, 
and splendid as to its language, has been added 
to the list of our stock pieces: nor do we think 
that it will be likely, even after its first run, to 
remain zt any time long on the shelf, if it can 
be represented as effectively as it was last night. 
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Having lately had occasion once or twice to 
find fault with certain parts of Mr. Macready’s 
performances, it gives us much pleasure to offer 
him our hearty praise on this occasion. It is 
true, that his Werner is not altogether free from 
those mannerisms in which he will indulge—but 
by far the greater part of it is marked by deep 
judgment, intense feeling and masterly delinea- 
tion; and we freely forgive him the rest for the 
good taste he has shown in putting the play 
upon the stage. Mr. Wallack played Ulric ad- 
mirably. If Lord Byron had been a practised 
dramatist, and had taken his measure, he could 
not have fitted him more exactly—we have 
nothing to record of it but unqualified appro- 
bation. He seemed still weak from his recent 
illness, but his professional zeal and evident re- 
spect for the language he had to deliver, carried 
him over all obstacles. To these two gentlemen, 
Mr. Cooper in Gabor made a most worthy third. 
Since the time of the two Kembles and Mr. Young 
in “Julius Caesar,” we have never seen three 
male parts in one tragedy so efiectively filled. 
Mrs. Faucit had not much to do in Josephine, but 
what she had, she did respectably; once, indeed, 
she rose far above this unsatisfactory adverb— 
her side speech of caution to Ulric, as she crosses 
him to her exit, inthe second scene of the second 
act, was beautifully given. Miss Mordaunt had 
only to look, which she did, very well. Itis a 
hard thing upon your critic, naturally a snarling 
animal, to be obliged to praise so much; but we 
must refresh ourselves with a little censure. 
We have then to complain, that Mr. W. Bennett 
should have been put into the part of Jdenstein. 
We are sorry to say, we never saw a worse per- 
formance, and yet we should also have been 
sorry if we had. Mr. Bennett has no right to 
anticipate Mr. Barnes in his original character 
of Pantaloon, particularly so near Christmas— 
we really expected every time he came on, to 
hear him scream out, “ There he goes—I see 
him.” His delivery was as bad as his personal 
bearing—indeed it was past bearing—he is 
naturally hard of speaking, and he seemed to 
think his audience hard of hearing; for our 
parts, we wished we had been out of it. Mr. 
Farren ought to have acted the part, and it is 
by no means creditable to him that he refused 
it. We know his talent, and are never behind- 
hand in doing homage to it; but we hate to see 
so great a want of zeal for the interests of a 
concern from which he draws so large a salary. 
Mr. Farren is mistaken, if he think that his 
well-earned reputation would have suffered by 
his doing his duty on this occasion—great as it 
is, he need not be ashamed to speak what Byron 
was not ashamed to write; and if the part ad 
proved somewhat less prominent than those he 
usually fills, ailowance would have been made, 
and due credit given. Surely it would be no 
great fall to come to Lord Byron’s Idenstein 
from the stupid twaddle of Solomon in “ The 
Stranger.” 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Tuesday “Cinderella” was performed, <o 
introduce a new singer, Miss Inverarity, in the 
part formerly so effectively sustained by Miss 
Paton. Our duty on this occasion is quite in 
accordance with our feelings towards ladies in 
general ; but we do not deny that these feelings 
are mightily enhanced toward those, who, in 
addition to their natural claims upon our gal- 
lantry, possess, as Miss Inverarity does, the 
agrémens «~*~ youth and good looks. It wasa 
bold, but somewhat dangerous flight, in one so 
young and comparatively inexperienced, to 
start from the dizzy height at which Miss Paton 
left off ;—but the event has proved that the fair 
debutante had a well-founded confidence in the 
strength of her wings, and we like her the better 
for her courage. A more promising first ap- 
pearance we never remember, and we hail it as 








a new barrier for the protection of the public 
against the alternate operations of avarice and 
caprice, from which they have so frequently suf- 
fered under the nightly-salary system—that 
“madness of many for the gain of few.” We 
should rejoice in having to report three or four 
more similar successes; for even managers, who 
were weak enough to introduce the system, have, 
by this time, suffered more than enough for their 
folly. We are the last to advocate inadequate 
remuneration for talent ofany sort, but we cannot 
see either justice or reason in absurdly over- 
paying one portion of the actors or singers of 
any given period, to the certain detriment of the 
remainder, who are with them, and all who are 
to follow. Miss Inverarity possesses a better 
natural voice than Miss Paton, though it would 
be nonsense to assert that it is as yet in so high 
a state of cultivation as that lady’s; it is a 
soprano of a delightful quality—clear, round, 
even and flexible; her taste is evidently well 
formed ; and her execution, even now, highly 
finished. ‘To crown all, she sings strictly in 
tune. Having said thus much, it necessarily 
follows, that Miss Inverarity—(we repeat her 
name, long as it is, for the public will have to 
get accustomed to it, and may as well begin at 
once)—we say it follows, that Miss Inverarity 
must profit less by practice and experience than 
any one has ever done before her—a circum- 
stance which her general intelligence renders 
most unlikely—if she do not rapidly become one 
of the most popular singers our stage has ever 
had to boast of, 


We cannot say anything very flattering to 
Mr. Wilson: he has some fine notes in his voice 
certainly, but he has no execution; and there 
are, besides, other objections which seem to us 
to forbid a hope of his being more than locum 
tenens for a first singer. 

The opera, as a whole, was very creditably 
and effectively given—thanks to the exertions 
of Mr. Penson, Mr. Morley, Miss Hughes, and 
the Misses Cawse. We must, however, entreat 
from the management a considerable curtail- 
ment in the dancing. It was far too long, if it 
had been good; and it was far too bad, if it had 
been short. We could not forbear a hearty 
Jaugh at one of the male gentry of the corps de 
ballet, whose lot it was to bring up the rear 
in the grande promenade. He had lost his 
female helpmate, and, seeming to think that the 
important duty of capering for two devolved, 
by this accident, upon him, his vigorous manner 
of doing so, as he handed himse/f round the stage, 
was irresistibly comical. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


On Monday a new interlude called ‘‘ Was I 
to blame ?” was actedhere. Pieces brought out 
at this theatre seem to succeed themselves as 
regularly as they succeed each other. The main 
secret lies in this—people come determined to 
be pleased, and a very strong case indeed must 
be made out, before they will go away admitting 
that they have not been so. We do not mean 
by this.to cast any reflection on “Was I to 
blame?” which is a pleasant and lively transla- 
tion, by Mr. Rodwell, (of “'Teddy the Tiler” 
notoriety) from a French pice called “ La Se- 
conde Année.” Without anything particularly 
calling for praise, there is at least nothing to 


| blame. With almost any acting, it would have 


had moderate success ; but moderate was changed 
to marked, by the exertions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates. The mention of this lady’s name calls 
upon us for an earnest, though we regret it 
should be a tardy, tribute of admiration to her 
performance of Alice in “The Wreck ashore.” 
The piece is one of the most amusing in its 
comic, and interesting in its pathetic situations, 
of any that have been produced for years ; and 
the acting of all the principals concerned in it 








is so excellent, that the fifty-three or four nights 
it has been performed, make, in our opinion, 
but a moderate portion of the run it is fairly 
entitled to. We take blame to ourselves for not 
having seen it before, but, as we practise what 
we preach, we shall take care, for our own grati- 
fication, to see it again. We are too late in the 
field to say half what we ought upon this subject, 
but we must cordially recommend all lovers of 
genuine humour to go and see Mr. Reeve’s 
well-filled picture of a borough-reeve or con- 
stable, and all other lovers to witness Mrse 
Yates’s natural and thrilling portrait of the fond, 
broken-hearted, but courageous Alice: it is 
equal, in its kind, to the best thing Miss Kelly 
ever did, or Miss Taylor has hitherto done. 
More, we need not, and indeed cannot say. 








OCTOGENARIAN REMINISCENCES, 


Tue little theatre in the Haymarket originally 
belonged to Foote, who played there several 
years under an annual licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, but the circumstance under which 
he obtained a patent may not be generally known. 
In the year 1767 he was on a visit at the 
country seat of a nobleman, where a large party 
was assembled. His Royal Highness Edward 
Duke of York, next brother of George the 
Third, was one of the guests. One morning 
Foote was asked to join a hunting-party, which 
he declined; the Duke, however, insisted on his 
going, and mounted him on one of his own horses. 
Foote went accordingly, but was thrown and 
broke his leg so badly that amputation} became 
indispensable. The Duke was muck affected at 
the accident of which his thoughtlessness had 
been the cause. To compensate in some mea- 
sure for it, he went shortly after to the King, 
related the circumstances, and succeeded in ob- 
taining for Foote a summer patent for the 
Haymarket during his life, the season to com- 
mence on the 15th of May, and end on the 15th 
of September, about the time during which the 
Winter Theatres used then to be closed. Gar- 
rick (whose love for gain was proverbial), by 
degrees, extended the Drury Lane performances 
into June, and once so far into that month, that 
Foote lost all patience, and, in conversation with 
a friend who endeavoured to console him by 
saying that Garrick had now done his worst and 
could not encroach farther, he exclaimed with 
an oath, “ Don’t tell me, Sir, I know better. If 
he thought he could get two-pence by it, that 
little Davy would play Richard the Third in the 
dog-days, before a kitchen fire.” 

Baddeley, the original Canton in the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage,” which was produced in the 
season 1765-6, had been a cook before he went 
on the stage. He was introduced to the theatre 
by Foote, who fairly considered that he had 
thus been the means of placing him in the 
situation in life of a gentleman. It should here 
be observed that it was, at that time, still com- 
mon for gentlemen to wear swords even in the 
street. Baddeley had been engaged by Foote, 
but, owing to some breach of agreement on his 
part, Foote refused to pay him. Baddeley’s 
attorney, in consequence, called upon Foote, and 
told him, that if he persisted in withholding 
payment, he was instructed to commence pro- 
ceedings against him. Foote, after a short pause, 
answered, “ Sir, with respect to an action, I 
laugh at it, being convinced that your client has 
nojust or legal demand upon me ; but you may tell 
Mr. Baddeley, that he is the most ungrateful fel- 
low this day in existence.” “ How so?” asked 
the attorney. “Because, Sir,” said Foote, “ I 
was the first man who took the spit out of his 
hand, and stuck it by his side. 





+ This was performed by Bromfield, an eminent sur- 
ed ape day ; of whom it was said, in allusion to 

‘oote’s powers of mimicry, that he had outdone Aim, 
for he had taken off Foot—leg—and all, 
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MISCELLANEA 


Intellectual State of Russia, §c.—At the pre- 
sent moment, the following information may 
interest many. The number of journals, which 
at present issue from the Russian press, is 
seventy-three, and of these the “ Northern 
Bee,” “The Patriot,” and “The Invalid,” 
enjoy the most extensive circulation: they are 
written in no less than twelve different lan- 
guages. The number of elementary schools is 
1411: they are frequented by 70,000 pupils ; so 
that, on a comparison of the total number of 
children capable of instruction in the Russian 
dominions, with those who are actually educated, 
there does not appear to be more than one in 
367, whose mind is even superficially cultivated. 
There are seven universities in Russia, at which 
3100 youth are educating under the care of 
three hundred professors. The ecclesiastical 
nursery is well attended to, inasmuch as the four 
academies of theology at Kiew, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kasan, together with the seven and 
thirty upper, and eighteen lower seminaries, 
appertaining to the Greek church, contain 
26,000 pupils, in charge of 427 professors. The 
Roman Catholic church possesses fourteen semi- 
naries, of which one is of a superior class, in 
which above two hundred and fifty youths are 
educated for the priesthood. 

M. Benjamin Constant.—The three last vo- 
lumes of his celebrated work, “ De la religion 
considérée dans sa source, ses formes, et ses dé- 
veloppemens,”—have just been published at 
Paris.—This eminent man was employed upon 
the last sheet of this work, when he was seized 
by the malady which caused his death. M. Gois 
has taken a cast of his face preparatory to mak- 
ing a bust. 

Washington.—The population of this rising 
metropolis, which has increased by 6250 souls 
during the last ten years, is at this moment es- 
timated at 19,500. 

Theatre Royal, Algiers—The French have 
constructed a theatre at Algiers, which is to be 
opened in January. It is erected at the expense 
of government. A curious stipulation, it is re- 
ported, has been made, that nothing but Italian 
operas shall be represented. Private boxes, with 
curtains, are to be reserved for the use of the 
Moorish ladies, who will thus be enabled to 
enjoy the spectacle without exposing theircharms 
to the vulgar gaze. 

Coast of Morea.—A lighthouse has been erected 
on the N.W. end of Convent Island, the largest 
of the Stamphanes Islands. The top of the 
lantern is 127 feet above the level of the sea; the 
light is stationary, and shown from sixty lamps. 
On a clear day the lighthouse may be seen at 
the distance of nine or ten miles, and in making 
the islands it is the first object distinguished, 
after which you see the convent, a high square 
building to the eastward of the lighthouse.— We 
give these notices because they are invaluable 
to mariners; and, though they may not always be 
read by the parties interested, inThe Athenzum, 
they are usually extracted into the papers at the 
sea-ports, and thus circulated over the whole 
country. ; 

Greek Inscription—On one of the ancient 
monumental tablets found at Kertch, a sea-port 
of the Crimea, the following record stands in- 
scribed in Greek letters: —“ Severus, the son of 
Socrates, of Tium, in conjunction with his wife 
Melitina, [erected thismonument] tothe memory 
of his foster-father, Memnon, son of Aminias in 
[the year] 426, in the month Xandikus.” This 
is the first instance of a date having been found 
upon any monumental tablet on the Bosphorus. 

In the year 1811, the Emperor Napoleon com- 
menced building a palace for the young King of 
Rome, opposite the Champ de Mars. A gentle- 
man, named M. Lucet, (not the Prefect of the 
Tuileries) wrote to his infantine Majesty request- 


ing the governorship of the future palace, Re- 








ceiving no reply, he repeated his request again 
and again, with the same results. On the first 
levee-day after this, he made his appearance at 
the Imperial Court of the Tuileries. The Em- 
peror’s quick eye instantly observed the stranger, 
to whom he walked up, and accosted: “ Well, 
Sir ?”.—M. Lucet promptly replied, “ Your Ma- 
jesty, I am come to take possession of my new 
office.”"——“ Your office! what do you mean?” 
“The governorship of the palace of the King of 
Rome.”’—* I have heard of no such office. Who 
installed you?””—* Please your Majesty, I wrote 
a letter to the King of Rome soliciting the ap- 
pointment.”—“ Well, what then?”—“ I received 
no reply.”-—* What next?’’—Then, Sire, I 
wrote again.” —“ Well ?””—*T still had no reply, 
and addressed a third to his Majesty, your son.” 
The Emperor, who by this time took him for a 
madman, smiled and retorted—“ Did he answer 
your third application?” Lucet, with considerable 
nonchalance, replied, “ No, Sire! and as silence 
gives consent, I am now come to take possession 
of my office!” His imperial interlocutor, struck 
with the singularity of the man, had inquiry 
made into his character, and it ended in getting 
him the place he solicited; the salary of which 
was paid to him regularly, although the palace 
was never completed. 

We observe that the Hermitage of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, at Montmorency, is advertised for 
sale; the price asked is G000/. 

A new buoy has been lately laid down on the 
eastern end of the Eastborough head-sand, which 


is a portion of the Owers, an extensive and | Shakspeare, 2s.—Loggan’s Scottish Gacl, large paper, 
In com- | Y 


dangerous shoal off the Sussex coast. 
paring it with the most recent nautical survey, 
which was made by Lieut. J. Murray, R.N. in 


1807, we find this sand has grown to the east- | 


ward nearly a mile and a half since that time. 
This confirms the generally-received opinion, 
that nature is never idle, and is one among the 
many proofs, that occasional examination of this 
particular part of her works, is not only a neces- 
sary and important object to navigation,—but 
also a subject of interesting inquiry to the cu- 
rious observer of the effects of tides, in deposit- 
ing by its eddies what is thrown out from ad- 
jacent rivers, or what it sweeps away in its 
course from neighbouring shores. It is also of 
equal interest as a subject of geological research, 
a science which is every day receiving increased 
attention. 

United States Territory.—Bradbury computes 
the area of the Mississippi territory at 1,334,779 
miles, or 860,658,560 acres. It is, therefore, 
eleven times as extensive as Great Britain and 
Ireland put together. The Chinese empire 
itself, taken at 800,000,000 acres, falls far short, 
in superficial extent, of the United States, which 
contain 1,205,635,830 acres. 

Swedish Cataracts, &c.—Af Forzell, in the 
Statistical Tables which he has appended to 
his valuable Chart of Southern Scandinavia, 
mentions the following as the loftiest among the 
inuumerable cataracts, with which that region 
abounds :— feet high. 
Keel Foss (at the extremity of Naréens Fiord) 2000 
Selve Foss (lying below the Jékul)......... 1000 
Voting Fost (UA) si cisssisicicccccciccss OO 
Skylttie Foss (near Mount Gousta).......... 700 
Feigmes Foss (near Lyster Fiord).......... 700 
Rinkand Foss (near Mount Gousta)........ 450 

He also mentions, that the loftiest Snow-Caps 
are— feet. 
Snee hatta (literally Snow-Cap) ........++. 7714 
Skagstoels-Tind (or Peak)......sseeseseses TSI 





Athenaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A narrative entitled An Only Son, 
by the author of My Early Days. 

Colonel’s Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary of 
British Birds, with additions by J. Rennie, the newly- 
appointed Professor to the King’s College. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 











Mr. Dunkin has in the press a second edition (un- 
avoidably limited to Thirty Copies, in consequence of 
the destruction of the plates,) of The History and Anti- 
quities of Bicester. 

A new work by M. Rey-Dussueil, entitled The End 
of the World, is on the eve of appearing in Paris; it 
will contain a review of the opinions of Carlists, Bona- 
partists, Republicans, &c. 

\ Selection of Mr. Hogg’s best Songs is in the Press, 
and expected to appear about Christmas. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of the Linnzan Society. 

Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres and Pera, by S.Haigh. 

Lectures on Music by Dr. Crotch. 

A New Paper will appear in January, called The 
Lancaster Herald. We know not whether we are at 
liberty to mention the name of the editor, but he is 
favourably known in the literary world. 





Just subscribed.—Gray’s Supplement to the Phar- 
macoposia, 8vo. 14s.—Nicolas’s Household Book of Eli- 
zabeth of York, 8vo. Ld. 1s.—Nicolas’s Observations on 
Historical Literature, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Laconics, 3 vols. 4th 
edit. 12s.—Dignities Feudal and Parliamentary, by Sir 
W. Betham, 8vo. 15s.—The Romance of History, 
France, 3rd series, by Leitch Ritchie, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d.—Romance of History, Spain, 2nd edit. 
12. 11s. 6d.— Margaret, a humorous poem, Is. 6¢.—The 
Bishop of London’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s.—Becker’s Ger- 
man Grammar, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—The Life of Admiral Rod- 
ney, by Lieut.General Mundy, 2 vols, 8vo. 24s.— Friend- 
ship’s Offering, 2nd edit. 12s.—Green’s British Mer- 
chants’ Assistant, super-royal 8vo. 31s.6d.—A Visit to the 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 3%. 6d.—Han- 
sard’s Debates, vol. 25, 12. 10s.—Trial of the Unitarians, 
Svo. 8s.—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 6, Svo. 
1d. ls.—Key to Butler’s Latin Praxis, 8vo. 6s.—Haw- 
thorne on Ventilation, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—Huardcastle’s In- 
troduction to Botany, 4to. 10s.6d.—The Book of Private 
Prayer, 32mo. 2s.—The Challenge of a Deist Accepted, 
by John Thomas, 8vo. 10s.—The Death-Wake, a poem, 
by Thomas Stoddart, 5s.—Hood’s Comic Annual, 1831, 
12s.—The Emperor’s Rout, 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—Anecdotes 
of Napoleon, 3 vols. 18mo. 9s.—lempest; Gallery of 


royal 8vo. 42s.; demy Svo. 30s.—Lays from the East, 
by R. C. Campbell, fc. Svo. 6s.—Professor Rush’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, translated by Thorpe, 8vo. 
15s. 6d.—Abernethy’s Lectures, 8s. 6d.—Tales of a 
Grandfather, Stories from the History of France, 3 vols. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. ; from History of Scotland, 3 vols. 1Smo, 
10s. 6d.—Christian Experience, by Robert Philip, 
2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Counsels to Sunday School 
Teachers, by John Morrison, 32mo. Is. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





Days of | Thermom. Barometer. a a Weather 











W.&Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. Winds. 

Th. 9} 42 41 | 28.45 S.E. Rain. 

Fr. 10) 43 30 28.57 S.E. Cloudy. 
Sat. 11] 43 27 | 28.90 S.W. | Rain, p.m. 
Sun. 12} 40 27 | 29.18 N.W. Snow. 

Mon. 13) 36 24 | 30.03 N.W. Clear. 

Tues. 14 40 34 | 30.20 Var. Cloudy. 
Wed. 15 40 30 30.32 Var. Rain. 

Prevailing Clouds.—C lostratus, Cir 





‘ Nights and mornings for the greater part fair and 
rosty. 
Mean temperature of the week, 36.5°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon in apogeum on Saturday, at 4h. P.N. 
Saturn stationary on Sunday. 
The Moon and Venus in conjunction on Wednesday, 
at 5h. a.m. 
Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed.21° 27’ inCapricorn. 
Mars ~ — 7° 35’ in Aries. 
Sun’s — — 23° 4'inSagittarius, 
Length of day on Wed. 7h. 48m. ; decreased, 8h. 46m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 32”. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99299. : 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We had intended that The Exiles of Palestine—The 
History of Chivalry--and Memoirs of the Aflairs of 
Greece should appear this week : but Poland seemed 
to us a subject of paramount interest; and our vanity 
perhaps claimed precedence for Hood’s Comic Annual, 
and ‘The Vizier’s Son—both unpublished. 

Mr. Kidd requests us to state that he has declined 
publishing The Devil’s Drive, announced in our last as 
forthcoming. 

To J. M. B. we are obliged. A few months ago, or a 
few months hence : at present we doubt. We hope he 
will permit us to retain it for future use, and we shall 
be glad of others.—H. B. has our best thanks, Thanks 
also to T. 

D.J.N. ‘ Just subscribed” is a technical phrase. 
The books “subscribed” are seldom published for some 
days after. 

In answer to applications for copies of the 4 
and a board, from different agents, the publisher begs 
to state that they will be ready with the first number of 
the ensuing year, and will be forwarded through the 
respective agents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE near approach of the CHRISTMAS 
VACATION for Young Ladies and Gentlemen impel 
MESSRS. ROW LAND to recommend the use of THEIR MACAS- 
SAR OIL, as an essential article of domestic utility. Its advantages 
to the rising generation are incalculable, both as preserving that 
grand Ornament, the Human Hair, promoting its Growth, and 
also in giving it the finest embellishment that haman art could 
produce or science devise. Conductors of Public Seminaries will 
tind Rowland’s Macassar Oil an article indispensably requisite. 
TO SUCCESSFULLY o the innovations resulting from 
INCLEMENT WEATHER ON THE SKIN, the Ladies have a 
powerful friend in ROWLAND’s KALYDOR; and where the 
results mentioned have attained progress or comple My this in- 
fatlible specific excludes and resists with an effective and rapid 
energy truly astonishin, It also possesses the most ratio at and 
paring avait for excluding and resisting, with an effective 
energy, al! disorders which disorganize the beauty of the 
folaale countenance, and as increasing the fairness and trans- 
parency of the skin, exceeds all competition. [t atiords soothing 
relief to ladies nursing their offspring. To gentlemen, after 
shaving, it allaye the irritating and smarting pain, and renders 
the skin smooth and pleasant. 














ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 
STEPS. These Self-acting, ever- clean, and convenient 
Steps are now fitted to various Carriag oS Mr apt 
Coach Builder, 15, Wigmore Street, Ca 
the Pablic is respectively invited to imspect the m. Applic ain 
may be made to Mr, Corbett, 7, Warwick Street, Regeut Street. 
23rd of Oct. 1830. 









are, 








CAUTION. 
DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


HE Public are particularly cautioned against 

a spurious imitation of this valuable Medicine, which a 

number of unprincipled individuals are endeavouring to impose 

upon them, The criterion of authenticity will be as heretofore, 

* Charles Butler, 4, Cheapside, St. Paul's,’ being eugraved on 

the Government Stamp which Is : attached to each box, aud with- 
out which they cannot be genuine. 


BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA 


an when genuine, have the like name and address on the 
abel. 








THOMAS SAVORY, 
64, Cornhill, London, three Doors from Gracechurch-street, 
MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES AND WORKING 
Jj 


EWELLER. 
UPERIOR LONDON-MADE 
WATCHES. £. 8. d. 
Small Silver Watches, sound, strong movements .. .. 310 0 
Ditto, in hunting cases 440 


Gentlemen’s cGouble -bottomed Silver ‘Ww ate hes, very fine 


jewelled movements, hard enamel dial, hand to mark 

the seconds, cases either engine-turaed or plain + 510 0 
Dio. in hunting cases ee 0 
Paten ver Watche: swith maintaining power, 

bend to mark the secouds, capped, jewelled in four 

holes, with either glass over dial os hunting cases .. 838 6 
Ditto, in Gold Cases, and jeweiled in eight holes + 21 0.0 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, very fine jewelled movement 010 0 
Ditto, with chased gold dial 1212 0 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, double- bottomed cases, gold dial, 

very fine jewelled movement 1616 0 
Musical Snuff Boxes, various new airs, each oe 8 8 @ 


Every Watch warranted for twelve months. 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
ORMOLU CLOCKS with Music, two ~ wind up 
every 30 hours, under glass shade - 710 0 
Ditto, wind upevery eightdays .. ee es - Ibi oO 


SILVER PLATED GUODS, EXTRA STRONG 
SILVER EDG 
Candlesticks 9 inches high, each 10s.—11 inches high, each 
16s. Gd.—12 inches high, each 20s, Branches to match pair, for 
milestick, 30s. 
nd W aiters, richly chased with silver shields, 27 inches cir- 
cumference, 208.—36 inches yaa e, 4s. 
Elegantly chased Cake Basket, 
A variety of Bread Baskets, with ‘handles, at3 guineas each. 
Cofiee-pots,3 guineas, Tea-pots, 2 guineas eac 
Seven-glass. Cruet-trame, silver edges, ball-meashed, silver 
mounts, silver —— , chased silver handle, 3/. 5s. 
Toast. racks, 108. each. 
Double-side Dishes, ornamented silver edges, at 4 guineas per 
double Dish. 
Bottle-stands, ornamented edges, at 8s. each. 
Set of transparent, ivory handle Dessert Fruit Knives and 
Forks, plated on steel blades, silver ferrils, 24 pieces, 4 guineas. 


LONDON-MADE JEWELLERY. 

Best Gold Watch Chains, Guard and Neck Chains, 5/. per 
ounce, including workmanship and every charge 

An assortment of best Gold Seals, real stoues, engraved with 
various fancy devices, 12s. 6d. each. 

Strong hall-warked Mourning Rings, of various patterns, 30s. 
each, and every article of the supe wed description of London- 
made jewellery, at proportiovate 

It is requested th that the amount iv half notes may be sent with 
orders from the country, and the purchaser will send the remain- 
ing halves after receiving the goods he may require. 

54, Cornhil), (3 Doors from Gracechurch-street,) London, 









SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, AT MODERATE 
PRICES 


HE GEM, a Literary Antiual, price 12s. in 


rich Silk, or splendidly bound in Morocco, without any 
extra charge, with 12 cle gant Engravings. 


“ Truly this Gem is a very brilliant specimen; we can best 
liken it to the opal, ‘ full of ‘bright soft colours, and of great 
variety.’ There is some of a8 sweet poeiry as we have met with 
in an Annual; and when to its exquisile E ugravings, two or 
thre admirable tales are a led, the possessor of Tue Gem will 
ill deserve its ‘ charmed if he does not rejoice it was aot 
bern ‘ to blush unseen.’” wv ide Literary Gazetie, Oct. 16. 








The Christmas Rox, a Juvenile Annual, with 
Original Contributions from all the popular Writers of the day. 
Eight beautiful Engravings. In the pages of the Christmas Box 
will be found scarcely one article in which instruction is net con- 
veyed under the guise of amusement, certainly nothing which is 
contrary to the purest moral and religious principles, price 8s, 
bound ia rich Silk or Morocco. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT POCKET-BOOKS, for 1831. 


The whole of MarsuA.v’s Thirteen different 
POCKET-BOOKS and ALMANACKS are published. Marshali’s 
New Pocket-Book, the cheapest in the Kingdom, price only 
1s. 6d., gilt-« dged edition, 2s., contains a great variety of use ful 
information.—The Sovereign contains two splendid 2 ortraits of the 
King and Queen ; veautiful Views in England and Foreign Coun- 
tries ; the Lists of both Houses of Parliament, Public Offices, the 
New italy E ba the New Appointments, Privy Counse tlors, 
Law Ofiicers, Ke. 


w. oyrendoes L has on Sale all the ANNUALS, Collectors of 
Fagtavings can obtain any favourite P late they choose separate, 
at M arshall’s establishment. Large Asse rtments of SCRAP 
PRINTS of every description. Some fine Specimens of the Old 
Masters, at moderate prices. 








W. MARSHALL begs to announce a Grand Topographical 
Work, (the two first Numbers t0 be published on the Ist Janu- 
ary,) entitled 


The Delineator; or, Views of remarkable 
Edifices and Places in Great Britain, &c. Printed on fine quarto 
Each Number to contain Two splendid Engravings on a 
magnificent scaie, with Letter-Press criptions, price only Is. 
each Number. Spec imens of the first eighteen Plates, with Win- 
dow Show- ills, may now be had of the Publisher. 








4+ Cautton.—The public should be particalar in giving their 
orders for MARSHALL'S POCKET- BOOKS and ALMANACKs, 
as they contain ail tie New Appgiutment-, Change of Ministry, 
Law Officers, xc. Sc. 
1, HOLBORN BARS, corner of Middle-row, London, 





In January will be published, 


HE TEMPLE OF MELEKARTHA. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





** He looked, and saw wide territory spread 
Before him, towns and rural works between ; 
Cities of meu, with lofty gates and towers, 
Concourse in arms, fierce faces threatening war, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise.”’ 


THE CHAPTERS OF VOL. I. 


1 The Ship and the Galley | 12 The Senators 
2 The venerable Mother of | 13 The Isiand of Fe rtility 
Colonies 14 An Hour of Disinay 
3 Fane of a dread Poteutate 15 The Fruits of Pesulence 
4 The Mistress of the Sea 16 The Hill of Vision 
5 An Eastern Palace 17 The bloody Ransom 
6 Festivat of a Divinity 18 Banishment of a Scer 
7 The House of History 19 Threatening War 
8 The ponies of Primeval | 20 Conflagration among the 
Tin Mountains 
9 The Dispersion 21 The Destrover 
10 An Exodus 22 The Land of Poetry. 
11 The Island of Wealth | 
THE CHAPTERS OF VOL. IT, 
1 Camp of the Destroyer nt Popetien of Sacerdotal 
2 Folly and Treason *ride 
3 Rescue of Honour 12 ‘The Splendid Traitor 
4 The Fall of Ambition 13 A Royal luterview 
5 The Game of War 14 Advice to a Prince 
6 A Brant of Galleys 15 Phe City of Sages 
7 The Maid of preternatural 16 Commonwealth of Intelli- 


Vision 
Clash of Arms 
The Hosts of the Sky 
Fali of the Cruel 


gence 
17 The Etherial Nations 
18 Adventures of a Voyager. 


coe 


THE CHAPTERS OF VOL. IIIf. 


1 A Palace and itsOccupants | 14 The Triumph of Beneficence 

2 The Mistress of Nations—| 15 The Anc pines : The Valley 
The Land of Permanency ’ 

3 The Hope of the World 16 The devoted Princess 

4 Preciucis of ghostly Power | 17 A Royal Marriz 

5A Pilgrimage nd Daplives 18 The Seer, and a beautiful 

6 The Spiritual C Enthusiast 

7 The Mantle of Strife 19 The invisible Malignants 

8 The Sects; and Fate of a| 20 A Sepuichral Hali, and Ce- 


Peacemaker 


lestial Weapon 
First Assault upon Super- 


21 Encounter with 
Stranger 
22 The Progeny of theSun 
23 A Path of Glory 
24 Overthrow and 
of an Empire 
25 An Act of Faith. 


= 


a dread 
stition 

10 Further Assaults “upon Su- 
perstition 

11 The Fiery Pit of Porgation Restoration 

12 A Phantom 

13 A desperate Band 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





A NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In a few days, in 3 ers y= with ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’) 
e Half-a-Guinea, 
MERICAN ‘STORIES for CHILDREN. 
— ody Miss MITFORD, 
thor of ‘Our Village.’ 
WAITTAKER, ‘TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Price 2s. 


HE SHOW FOLKS. Embellished with 
Nine characteristic Designs, By the late SUROBURE 
LANE, Esq. Engraved in the first “7% of the art, oY Mr. J. 
Tuompson, united with a Biographical Sketch of the Talents of 
the above much-lamented Artist. By his sincere Friend and Ad- 
mirer, PIERCE EGAN, Author of ‘ Life in London,’ ‘Trip to 

Ascot Races,’ &c. Dedicated to the President of the Royal Aca- 

demy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Kat. 


ARNOLD, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and 








SIMPKIN and Co. London. 





This day, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ER, a TRAGEDY. 
By LORD BYRON, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


AY E 


Mulium in Parvo, or Endless Amusement for the CuristMas 
LuLIDAYs. 





THE WORKS 
Now 


OF ROBERT CRUIKSIIANK, 

FIRST COLLECTED. 

Just published, in 2 vols, very neatly bound and lettered, with 
gilt edges, 


A Cc E T I ZE; 
being a General Collection of the numerous Jeux d’Esprit 
which have been illustrated by Ropert CauiksHank. 


’ 
+4t These volumes contain upwards of One Hundred and 
Twenty Eugravings. 


“* The admirers of wit and lovers of fun have here an oppor- 
tunity not often afforded them, of enjoying themselves to the full. 
These little volumes, under the title of * Facetie,’ comprise all 
the witty sallies and effusions of mirth that have appeared, from 
* Monsieur Tonson’ to * Margate,’ which, though last iv the field, 
ix by no means inferior in merit to any of its predecessors, ‘The 
sceue in the Cabin, among the Cockneys, after taking lunch, at 
the Retch, just below the Nore, is excellent, So are the scenes at 
Bettison’s Library and the Bath Roo cularly the latter, 
where a youth of eighteen stone is prove Nc x up to sing ‘1’d be 
a Butterfly.’ There are upwards of one hundred and twe nty en- 
gravings in the two volumes, which are ‘ got up’ in a very tasty 
mauner. Wedo not know any similar work that would be more 
acceptable to young folks, more particularly at this festive sea- 
son of the year.”’—Morning Chronicle. 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street; and SHER- 
WOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, Paternoster-row. 








ALMANACKS FOR 1831. 
Published at Stationers’ Hall, London, 


1. HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK, 

yrice 2s. 6d., consisting of 72 closely and elegantly 
printed pages, and containing, with an unusual number of ne- 
cessary and useful Lists, Tables, &c., a series of curious and im 
portant Information, now for the first time introduced into an 
Almanack, and calculated to render this a publication of perma- 
nent value to all classes of the community. 





2. The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Alma- 
nack, pr ¢ 2s. 6d., with the same number of pages as the former, 
and which is destined for the use and accommodation of that vast 

Body of the State which is engaged in Commerce or the Mecha- 
nica! Arts. The coutents of this Almanack have been selected 
with the view of affording to these important classes information 
and advice directly bearing on their most serious interests. 





3. Moore’s Almanack Improved ; or, the 
Farmer’s and Countryman’s Calendar: comprising a vast deal of 
fuformation useful for the Farmer, Gardener, &c., and Directions 
founded on the newest Discoveries in Practical Agricultare and 
Rural Economy. 


4. The Stationers’ Almanack, on a Sheet of 
Royal Paper, with an E nereriey of the Garden Front of the New 
Palace, Pimlico. Price 3s. 6 

Also the usual variety of Almanacks published by the Company. 
*,* Lists of the New Ministers are printed for the various 
Almanacks, and may be bad of ali Booksellers. 





Just poblished, price 1és. half-bound in morocco, the Second 
e 


(THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-one Illustrations by George Cruikshank. In 
1 volame, crown 8vo. ; pp. 432 


** Sit down and feed, and welcome to our fable.” 
s You Like It, 
VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, Fleet-street. 


“ The Three Courses are three sets of tales or scenes of con- 
siderable originality: the first, West Country Chronicles; the 
second, Irish; the third, Legal; and the Dessert, Miscellaneous ; 
the whole amounting to about Forty Dishes ; so.that the repast 
is various and ample enough, inde pendently of the plates. 
decorations cousist of a number of humorous desigus, all admirable 
specimeus of the ludicrous or grotesque, and no: only remarkable 
for preserving expression, but for their Rembrandt-like effect, 
and the beautiful manner of their workmanship, emulating the | 
finest branches of the graver’s art; so that, were the work pos- ‘ 
sessed of no other merits, we should give it our hearty praise, as 
@ passport to public wotice, for these alone,” —Literary Gazette, 
24th April, 1830. 








EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. 2—AFRICA. 


Published this day, in small evo. containing above 500 pag 
price 5s. in cloth boards, illustrated by a » and Plans of 
the Routes of Park, aud of Denham and Clapperton: with 
numerous Engravings by Branston, 


ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 

VENTURE in AFRICA, from the ret 4 to the 
Present Time : with Hlusirations of the Geo! logy» Mineralogy, 
aud Zoology. ’rofessor JAMESON, JAMES WILSON, Esq. 
F.R.S.E., and hben MURRAY, Esq .B.RS.E. ; being No. Ul. of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


On the ist of October was published, No. I. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 


Polar Seas and Regions; with Illustrations of their one 
Geology, and Natural History ; and an Account of the Whale- 





Fishery. By Professor Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hu 4 
Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E.; with @ Chart, and Engravings 
Branston. Price 5s. 


Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN- 
aod MARSHALL, Londons 7° sid 
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This day is published, with a Portrait, 2 vols. svo. 24s. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late ADMIRAL RODNEY. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Major-General MUNDY. 

“ If in pictures of domestic affection these letters of Rodney 
are ecli by thoagof Collingwood, it cannot be denied that, in 
national it *y are much superior, and forma valuable 
pornee of our maritime history during those eventful times when, 

he Mediterranean and the West ludies, we were fearfully out- 

nun by marles of France and Spain. The biographical 

portion aids in rendering some of the letiers intelligible, and sup- 

lies many traits of courage _ kindness for which Rodney was 
istinguiahed.” "— Athenen 


JOHN MURRAY, Alberarle-street. 





Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules 
pe ought to ei Ver Political Economists in the Definition and 
Avpl oie ‘as ‘ir Terms, With Remarks on the Deviations 
se ent Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, 
Also, a new edition of 
An Essay on Population. 2 vuls. 8yo. 24s. 


emma Albemarle-street. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. a 6th edition, revised, of 
N ESSAY on the PRINCIPLE of POPU- 


LATION ; or,-a View of its Past and Present Effects on 
Homan Happiness ; with an yh into our Prospects respect- 
jag the future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which it 
eccasions. 

By the Rev, T. R. MALTHUS, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Fellow Yel Seni College, aud Professor of History aud Poli- 
tical Economy in the East India College, Hertfordshire. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, yee 12, 8s. in boards, illustrated by 
above 40 Vignettes from the Designs of Messrs. Stothard 
and Turner, R.A. 

T A L Y; a Poem. 


By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Printed -) T. Cadell, Strand; Jennings and Chaplin, 62, 
pside ; and E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 


It is unnecessary to vecommend this volume as a most splendid 
Christmas present. 





THE HORSE. 
Just published, by LONGMAN and Co. with clegantly coloured 
Copperplates, price 12s., 8vo. 


POPULAR TREATISE on Strangles, 
bosee”” Inflammation of the Lungs, Grease, Dropsy, &c. in 


eee SOCRARD VINES, 
Veterinary of Anatomy and Physiology at the 
Veterinary College. 

Showing Lt oD Diseases run into Glanders and Farc 
whee SPoctnat Rated tar ; the best Modes of Treatment; also 
oo Gee medy for the Cureand Prevention of Glanders and 
Y 





Volume Thirteen, with General Indexes, of 
R. MONTAGU’S Edition of 
BACON’S WORKS, is this day pubiished. 
Also, the Seventh Volume of 
The ‘Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
containing COWPER; Vol. I. 
Voludthe the Ninth wit! be published on the 30th instant. 
Dec. 17,1830. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 


LORD 





UNDER ie SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR. 
E DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


‘ane, December 20, will be published, 
TR RESULTS of MACHINERY, namely, 












‘tion and Increased Emp! fon at, exhibited ; 
being an to the Working Men of the United Kingdom : 
? e Twopence ; 

To be 


it Numbers, by the Ist of January. 
KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 
whom may be had, 


the Labourers on the Subject 
NERY. Price One Penny. 


An Ad 


of pestroying M 





EP DENCE OF THE soca FOR 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


pu publication, 


UNDER THE 

THE Di 

D—D*® PAL NATURAL THEOLOGY 
» ILLUSTRA 


With Notes ots tHE, Lon SMO SOR, 
BELL, Esq. F.R.S.; 


And pe s Figuics and ~All 
Te which will ve ‘PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on 
Objects, Adv: Pleasures of the Study of Natural 


. pits 
oh a edition will be in 8vo.; a cheap edition uniform 
rebpe K 4 


nowledge ; and a limited num- 
fie on large libraries. 
aiken ae Paper Copies to be sent before the Ist 


Loudon; CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall Easte 


J. 


Anecdotas relating to Lord By 
Illness and Death. 


By JULIUS M 


VIEWS in GREECE. 
Royal folio. 
manuer. 


edition. 


GREECE. 
of 70 Plates, boards, 3/. 33, 


A FRONTISPIECE to 
GREECE ; 
‘Yemple of Theseus: 
finely coloured, 10s, 6c 


and Colonel Leake. 
in acase upon canvas, I/. 1s. 
has been defrayed by 


Map, smail 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 


SIR WM. GELL’S 
containing One Hanidred Routes 
and Thessaly. 


taining Remarks of 





Ancient Inscriptions. 
Chaplain at Smyrna. 


rice. 8vo. boards, 6s. 


of Man, By Paul Ferrol. 


FORM of RIDDLES. 2 vols. 
boards, 10s. 6d. 


In order that the public should 


to the first. 
VOL. I. 
RIDDLE I. 


A king invaded a foreign ter- 
ritory, and for some time his 
arms were successtal; but, ad- 
vancing too far into thee nemy’s 
country, he gradually becanie 
= want of almost every neces- 


Whilst in this dilemma, mes- 
sengers from the invaded princes 
eee him a bird, a frog, a 
mouse, and five arrows, re- 
fusing all explanation of this 
embiematical present. One of 
the courtiers expounded the 
riddle, and the solution filled 
conster. 








the monarc! ‘na- 
tion. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
RODWELL, 
46, NEW BOND-STREET. 





EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of GREECE; 
containing an Account of the Military and Politic al 
Events which occurred in 1823 and following Years ; 


Surgeon to the Byron Brigade at Mesolonghi, and to the Greek 
rmy in Western Greece, Pelopounesus, &c. 


8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
9 
a 


Coloured from the original drawings in the best 
9l. 9s. very neatly half-bound in morocco. 
J. Rodwell begs respectfally to acquaint the 
Public, that this new edition of Dodweli's splendid Work 
way inferior to the former, although at half the price 
contains a very fine Frontispiece of a Greck Festival, from the 
finest drawing in Mr. Dodwell’s collection, not in the former 


3. 
A CLASSICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL TOUR in 
By Edward Dodweill, Esq. 
4. 


representing a Grand Festival at Athens before the 
containing upwards of 300 figures. 


This Plateis published separately, that subscribers to the former 
edition may lave an opportunity of completing their copies, 


5. 
A MAP of PELOPONNESUS. By Sir Wm. Gell 
Price, in sheets, 15s.; or upon a roller. 
The expense of this beautiful Map 


the University of Cambridge, aud is en- 
graved by Walker in his best style. 


6. 
SIR _WM. GELL’S ITINERARY of the MOREA; 


being a Description of the Routes of that Peninsula, With a 
7. 

ITINERARY of GREECE; 

With a Map. 8vo. 10s, 6d, boards. 


8. 
TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ST. PAUL; with an Excarsion into Pisidia: con- 


ma the "Geography and Autiquities of those 
Countries, with a Map of the Routes, and nuwerous Plates of 
By the Kev. F. V. 
8vo. boards, 15s, 


9. 
An ESSAY on the PHYSIOGNOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of the PRESENT INHABITANTS of BRITAIN, with 
reference to their Origin as Goths and Celts; 


marks upon the Physiognomical Characteristics of Ireland, and 
,of Sime of the neighbouring Continental Nations, By the Rev. 


10. 
ESSAYS on the HUMAN INTELLECT, as con- 


structed by God; andon oyr Savioyr,, considered in his Character 
F nae. Byars 


11. 
SHREDS and PATCHES of 


and utility of these volumes to yoang persons, it 
to give a specimen, to show the reference of the second volume 


1. 


with various 
ron, and an Account of his late 


ILLINGEN, Esq. 


By Edward Dodwell, Esq. 


Nobility and 





2 vols, 4to. With upwards 


DODWELL’S VIEWS in 


Folio, 


or 


in Attica, Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, 


J. Arundell, British 


together with Re- 


ls, 5s. 
~ oN 

Fe 
HIs 


12mo. neatly 


‘ORY, in the 


e up in cloth 


be acquainted” the nature 


be necessary 


VOL, Il. 
RIDDLE I, 
Explanations and Remarks. 
Herodotus relates this cire 













stance of Darius Hydaspes, 
when he invaded théSeythians. 
Gobrius, one of his t es, thas 
interpre ts the prese: * Men 
of Persia, unless like birds ye 
shall mount into th@fair, like 
mice take refuge i earth, 
or like frogs leapRinto the 
marshes, these ari all pre- 
vent the possibi of your re- 
turn to the place rom whence 


on Friday, December 24th, 
OOD’S COMIC ANNUAL, for 1831; 


containing the only published Account of the Pantent 
REVOLUTION AT STOKE-Poais. 


CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 
MODERN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
In the press, a beattiful Pocket Edition, with Portraits and 
numerous Views, 4 vols, 
ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
DISCOV A of DENHAM, and CLAPPERTON, 
in CENTRAL AFR 
Lately published, in a corresp ¢ form with the above, 
2. Captain Parry’ s Five. Voyages to the 
North Pole; with very many Plates. 6 pocket vols, 245. 
8. Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the 
Polar Sea. 4 pocket vols. 20s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 











In the press, a cheap edition, being the third, small 8vo. 


INANCIAL REFORM 
By Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 

+4+ The whole of this Work has been vane f revised, and 
several important additions have been introduc comprising, 
among. other subjects, the following :—The Dutieson Coais, 
Heer, and Sugar,—the Corn Laws, Government Manuf« ‘ures, 
Collection of the Revenue, French System of Public Ac-ounts, 
the Civil List. 

“* Sir Henry Parnell’s admirable work, to which we have more 
than once directed the attention of oar readers.’’—Times. 

“It is a rapid survey, clear, ingenious, and -diversified.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

“No book ever appeared on financial topics bearing with ‘ta 
greater claim to altention tan this.” —Westininster Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD, 
By the Author ‘of De Lisie,’ &c. 
«« We prefer this to the author’s former works.””"—Lit. Gazette. 
“The Author of ‘ De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 


thought, with a closeness and accuracy. of observation of a very 
extraordinary kind.’’—Times. 


CHARTLEY THE FATALIST. 
By a Contributor to Blackwaod’s Magazine. 
“‘ The author developes a deep knowledge of human nature.” 
—Atlas. 
“Since Schiller’s tragedy of ‘ The Robbers,’ not any work has 
appeared of so extraordinary a nature as the present one.” — 
Stamford Herald. 
“‘This is an interesting story told with skill and effect.”’—~ 
Atheneum, 
THE “GAME OF LIFE.—In 2 vols. 
** Strong and vivid pictures: of actual life. We recommend 
: * The Game of Life’ to all who are interested, playing or study~ 
me. This Nie Novel isa practical exposition of Providence—& chro- 
nicle of moral and social illustrations.” — Edinb. Lit. Gazette, 
THE LOST HEIR.—In 3 vols, 
“ This story is an excellent one.””—Literary Gazette, 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES, 
Edited by the Author of ‘ The Collegiansg &c. 


among our standard works.”"—University Magazine. 


Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Sale Subscription 
Library, 26, Hoiles-street, Cavendish- “square 


ANNUAL OF ELEGANCE AND UTILITY, 





Pare from Designs by RK, Westall, R.A., J. Russell 
Rubens, and others, and about 50 Vignettes on Wood, 


Times TELESCOPE, for 1831; or, a 

Complete Guide to the Almanack: containing "full Expla- 

pee! a all the Saints’ Days and Holidays; also of many re- 

markable Days, with existing and obsolete Rites and Consens 

— of celebra' Persons who have died within the last, 
Year, &c. &c. ; Astronomical Occurrences for every Month, with 

Engraviugs of various Phenomena of the Celestial Bodies ; and 

the Naturalist’s Diary. whole interspersei with numerous 

Poetical Pieces by various writers, including the most eminent of 

the present day. 


Published by SHERWOOD and Co. Paternoster-row. 





SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, 


HE LIFE of MRS. JORDANS 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 

“ Mr. Boaden has brought into clear view much that was for- 
merly hidden in obscurity and falsehood. He has had the justice 
and sagacity likewise to let Mrs. Jordan speak for herself. Her 
letters, which he has inserted, carry the strongest claims ne gee 
tion, not only as they exhivit Lereny nd ‘and ey y the 
generens goodness of her own estimable heart, but to thay dis- 
pel, in a great measure, the mist of prejudice which has existed 
with seaaee to the deportment towards her of that exalted 
vidual, to whom so many links of her destiny are attached. 
Courier. «* A sweet Portrait, after Romne: ney and a ho 
Letter (fac-simile), adorn the Memoirs.”"—Literary Gaz 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, me Futtie Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-squa: 





London: J. HoLmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM ore, 1, 
CATHERINE STREKT, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold 

E, Wi1s0n, 88, Royal Exchange ; w. RicHMoND, 116, Jermyn, 
Street; PertHes and Besser, Hamburg; Messrs. Pratt and 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLeiscHER, Leipzig 5 ; Gray and Bows, 
Boston, America; 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped ; 13, stamped ; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 


Ad ts, and Ci Sor the Editor (post paid ) 











to be forwarded to the Office as above, 


“ This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place 


Early next week, price. 9s. eine with 6 ptt ee . 
Asy 


; 






